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ARTHUR EDWARD HALL: 1885-1959 


By the death of Instructor Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur E. Hall, K.B.E., C.B., the English 
Association has lost an outstanding chairman and many members mourn a loyal and 
delightful friend. 

The history of Hall’s connexion with the Association is long and impressive. He became 
a member in 1913, two years before he entered the Royal Navy as an instructor. He was at 
that time teaching Physics at the Imperial College of Science. Scientific and technical 
studies continued naturally to be the main preoccupation of his professional career. It is 
therefore significant that at that early stage he had the breadth of view to attach himself 
to our Society, then only seven years old, and by becoming a life member inaugurated his 
life-long devotion to the cause of English language and literature. 

In 1938 he joined the Executive Committee for a term of service which ended only with 
his death. He had by then risen higher in the educational service of the Navy than any 
previous officer by becoming Director of the Educational Department of the Admiralty. 
He was promoted Rear-Admiral, and was knighted on his retirement in 1945. During that 
period, and in the following years when he was hardly less busy, he was twice in office as 
our Hon. Treasurer between 1939 and 1951, with a spell as Chairman of Committee from 
1947 to 1949. In 1952 he was again invited to take the chair in which he remained for the 
last seven years of his life. 

It was a singularly happy invitation. He was a firm and equable Chairman, gathering 
the Committee round him as his personal friends. In addition to this most valuable quality 
he gave unremitting attention to our work in all its details, not only in committee but on 
those many occasions behind the scenes to which a chairman can give either more or less 
of his time. He always gave that much more, and only now one realizes how much he was 
giving in equal measure to other good causes. Under his guidance the Executive Committee 
enjoyed seven years of serene and successful effort. 

To members of the Association he was a welcoming figure at lectures at the Alliance 
Hall, from which he was seldom absent, and at the Annual Luncheon he presided with a 
quiet dignity and unaffected geniality which made the occasion as it were a pleasant at- 
home for ourselves and our guests, and it was universally regretted last year that for the 
first time his health prevented his attending. 

Dr. Johnson once said that no man is obliged to do all that he can. It was not a dictum 
which Arthur Hall accepted. The English Association may well think that he did all he 
could for its interests, and the memory of what he did and of his great gift for friendship 
will long remain. 

D. M. L. 


Notes and Observations 
NON NOBIS EXPOUNDED 


I AM very grateful to all the correspondents 
who have come forward with assistance in 
interpreting Henry Cust’s poem Non Nobis. The 
inquiry as to its meaning was first addressed 
to English by Mr. W. A. Carson of Belfast. The 
following is a selection of extracts from ex- 
planations received: 


Non Nobis 
Not unto us, O Lord, 
Not unto us the rapture of the day, 
The peace of night, or love’s divine surprise, 
High heart, high speech, high deeds ’mid 
honouring eyes; 
For at Thy word 
All these are taken away. 


Not unto us, O Lord: 

To us thou givest the scorn, the scourge, the scar, 
The ache of life, the loneliness of death, 

The insufferable sufficiency of breath; 

And with Thy sword 

Thou piercest very far. 


Not unto us, O Lord: 

Nay, Lord, but unto her be all things given— 
May light and life and earth and sky be blasted— 
But let not all that wealth of love be wasted: 

Let Hell afford 

The pavement of her Heaven! 


“The poem is the cry of despair ofa man whose 
heart’s love and devotion have been to a 
woman who has rejected them. He keeps to “‘us 
instead of “‘me”’ because the first person singular 
would not have followed the wording of the 
title, would have marred the poetry, and would 
have obliterated his implicit claim to speak for 
all broken-hearted men in like case. Further, 
he feels that so absolute a ruin could not have 
fallen on him without divine sanction and so 
maintains the original cry to the Lord through- 
out. What could better express the utter deso- 
lation that he feels than 


The ache of life, the loneliness of death, 
The insufferable sufficiency of breath; ? 


The “‘her’’ of the last verse is the woman whose 
love he has failed to win and is an expression 
of complete self-abnegation, and 
But let not all that wealth of love be 
wasted 
is a prayer that his suffering may be turned 
into a blessing for her.’ 
(LT.-COL.) B. 8, BROWNE 


‘I see that in my Oxford Victorian Verse I 
have extended the title of Cust’s poem: “Non 
nobis—sed feminae?”’ In other words I have al- 
ways supposed the “her” of the last stanza to 
be woman, and the spirit of the poem to be 
something like that of the last poem but one 
in Humbert Wolfe’s Requiem, “The Uncommon 
Woman I’’, Or perhaps one particular woman, 
rather with Browning’s feeling in ““The Worst 
of 

How? No heaven for her? 

Crowns to give, and none for the brow 

That looked like marble and smelt like 

myrrh?... 

Hardly! 


Man is on earth to suffer, and joy is given only 
to be taken away, but woman with her great 
capacity for love deserves something other. 
This life is Hell, but she shall walk the roof of 
Hell and find it the pavement of Heaven.’ 

H. C, DUFFIN 


‘I have always taken “her’’ = the beloved, 
ideal woman, the Beatrice worshipped from 
afar, and “us” = we others, including the 
poet. Argument = there must be divine pur- 
pose even in our pain, which, like energy, can- 
not ultimately be wasted. May God therefore 
transmute this pain of ours (“‘Hell’’) into at least 
joy for her; may all “this wealth of love” (the 
suffering of us others, even tg death maybe) be 
transformed by His mysterious law of compen- 
sation into happiness for her alone (“‘Heaven”’).’ 

GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


‘The copy I looked at of Cust’s poems had 
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belonged to Stephen Gaselee and it is worth 
noting that in line 4 of the third stanza love 
has been corrected to loss. The emendation is 
important because your correspondent says 
“she is credited with ‘all that wealth of love’”’. 
This seems an unwarranted statement even if 
the text is right. The poem should be read with 
two or three adjacent to it. They clearly refer 
to a passionate love affair which had ended in 
disaster and separation but in no repentance. 
No name is given and the references are far 
from explicit, yet there is no mistaking the 
underlying events. The paradoxical “wealth of 
loss” adds, I think, greatly to the intense 
meaning.’ D. M. LOW 


‘Non Nobis has always seemed to me the 
straightforward cry of a human lover, disap- 
pointed and self-sacrificing, thinking only of the 
happiness of the beloved. He uses the words 
“Not unto us” partly because he feels the 
fellowship of suffering with multitudes of others 
throughout the ages, but more particularly be- 
cause he is quoting from the opening of the 
well-known psalm, and the words have come 
to him with new meaning, clarified by his own 
experience. 


‘He only asks that his suffering shall not be 
wasted. If he is never to know human love in 
this kind, at least let her be happy. “‘Let the 
Hell of this present suffering of mine, and the 
years oi loneliness in the future be endured— 
if only she may go her way rejoicing.” ’ 

MARJORIE SCHOFIELD 


‘Cust’s poem was printed in the Jerusalem 
edition of Occasional Poems in my copy of which 
the printed word “love” in the fourth line of 
the last stanza is altered in manuscript to 
“loss”. A printed note says that “the greater 
number of these Poems appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette between the years 1892 and 1896”. 
If Non Nobis is one of them it is well before 
1912, and in any case is in the Oxford Book of 
English Verse which first came out about 1900.’ 

Cc. WILKINSON 


Finally, a most interesting letter was received 
from a member who knew the actual persons 
involved and who records that the poet was 
writing from personal experience of an un- 
happy love affair in which he was prevented 
from marrying the lady of his choice. 


Coleridge as Poet and Philosopher of Love 


By DEREK STANFORD 


E do not look upon Thomas Carlyle and 

F. R. Leavis as intellectual kinsmen, yet 
both hold similar opinions on Coleridge. For 
Carlyle, the metaphysics of the Sage of High- 
gate were so much bubble-stuff, dim and misty 
nothings; while for Leavis, though the literary 
critic goes honoured, the philosopher of poetry 
and style gets dismissed. Carlyle’s incapacity 
for generalized thinking (despite his German 
studies) is now well recognized, just as we 
understand and allow for Leavis’s impatience 
with the abstract. But these remain minority 
opinions; and John Stuart Mill’s description of 
Coleridge as one of the great ‘seminal minds’ of 
the nineteenth century is abundantly confirmed 
by the increasing number of books which 
appear upon him today. 


After the fruits of so much research sponsored 
by transatlantic foundations (one thinks of that 
of Kathleen Coburn and Earl Leslie Griggs), 
it is pleasing to see a British scholar pronounc- 
ing upon Coleridge. Dr. J. B. Beer, sometime 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has 
written an excellent book on Coleridge the Vision- 
ary.' ‘In this man,’ writes Dr. Beer, ‘the shaping 
spirit and the inquiring spirit were equally 
strong.’ It was this which made him, par ex- 
cellence, the poet and critic of the Romantic 
Movement. Beside him, the towering Words- 
worth belongs to an earlier epoch of the mind 
—one where independence and reason took a 
deliberate precedence over communion and 
imagination. ‘Wordsworth’, remarked Cole- 
ridge, ‘is by nature incapable of being in Love 


? Chatto & Windus, 1959. 305. 
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. - hence he ridicules the existence of any other 
passion, than a compound of Lust with Es- 
teem and Friendship, confined to one Object, 
first by accidents of association, and perman- 
ently, by the force of Habit and a sense of Duty.’ 
Wordsworth and Coleridge are intimately 
linked in our minds, but Dr. Beer triumphantly 
makes clear the vast gulf between them in their 
thinking. Nor was this principally due to their 
later separation and quarrel. ‘We begin to sus- 
pect [in 1802] that there is somewhere or other 
a radical Difference in our opinions’, wrote 
Coleridge; and when he later observed that 
Wordsworth ‘appears to have been hurtfully 
segregated and isolated in his Being’, he stresses 
this divergence by emphasis. It was just such 
a thought as this which caused Keats to de- 
scribe Wordsworth’s genius as that of ‘the Ego- 
istical Sublime’. Coleridge it was who set the 
pattern which Romantic and post-Romantic 
writers followed. His religion, philosophy, and 
aesthetic stemmed, in fact, from ideas of love; 
and it is as the philosopher of love, sympathy, 
empathy, and union that he has his all- 
important place. One does not need to quote 
that outpoured first stanza of his poem on Love 
to see how it lay at the centre of his thought. 
Right through to the end it persists in his work 
—in verse aslate as Duty surviving Self-Love (1826), 
Love, Hope, and Patience in Education (1829), and 
Love’s Apparition and Evanishment (1833); and in 
prose as late as that farewell utterance dated 
10 July 1834: ‘I am dying, but without expec- 
tation of a speedy release: is it not strange that 
very recently bygone images, and scenes of 
early life, have stolen into my mind, like 
breezes blown from the spice-islands of Youth 
and Hope—those twin realities of this phantom 
world! I do not add Love,—for what is Love 
but Youth and Hope embracing, and so seen 
as one?’ 

To see all things as one, to sense a unity 
behind phenomena, to merge the Subject and 
the Object—such was Coleridge’s lifelong 
wish. It is there behind his feeling for land- 
scape, there behind his notion of love between 
persons, there behind his theory of the 
imagination. Dr. Beer well illustrates this 
desire, and experience of, transference when 


* Coventry Patmore, one of the most daring thinkers 
upon love in the nineteenth century, derived from 


he quotes from the poet’s Hymn before Sun- 
rise: 
the dilating soul, enrapt, transported 
Into the mighty vision passing—there 
As in her natural forms, swelled vast to 
Heaven! 


We notice here the fusing expansion of the verbs 
and participles. Subject and Object are not 
static entities, but full of combining currents 
and forces. 

For his notion of love between man and 
woman, we can turn to his letter to Crabbe 
Robinson, dated March 1811: ‘In her homely 
way the Body tries to interpret all the move- 
ments of the Soul. Shall it not then imitate and 
symbolise that divinest movement of a finite 
Spirit—the yearning to compleat itself by 
Union? Is there not a Sex in Souls? We have 
all eyes, cheeks, lips—but in a lovely woman 
are not the eyes womanly—yea, every form, 
in every motion, of her whole frame womanly? 
Were there not an Identity in the Substance, 
man and woman might join, but they could 
never unify—were there not throughout, in 
body and in soul, a corresponding and adapted 
Difference, there might be addition, but there 
could be no combination.’ 

Later remarks by Coleridge develop further 
the idea of man’s and woman’s faculties for 
union. ‘Of all the men I ever knew,’ he once 
said, ‘Wordsworth has the least femineity in 
his mind. He is al/ man. He is a man of whom 
it might have been said,—‘“‘It is good for him 
to be alone”.’ “The truth is,’ he declared, 
anticipating Jung’s notion of the animus and 
anima (the male and female principle in every 
man and woman), ‘a great mind must be 
androgynous.’ 

Words, like objects or persons, yield up their 
fullness—Coleridge thought—not in isolation 
but in relationship. It was this which prompted 
his distinction between Fancy and the Imagi- 
nation; Fancy featuring as the juxtaposition of 
‘fixities and definites’, while the Imagination 
is described as the power which ‘modifies 
images and gives unity to variety’. Through it, 
we see ‘all things in one, i pia nell’ uno’. 

For those who came after Wordsworth and 


Coleridge the idea of genius as ‘that divine third, quicken- 
ing and creative sex’. 
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Coleridge, the psychological approach to life 
and art presented itself as a choice between 
The Leech-gatherer (symbol of Resolution) and 
Love (representing ecstatic union with, and de- 
pendence upon, another being). ‘I love but few,’ 
Coleridge confessed, ‘but these I love as my 
own Soul; for I feel that without them I should 
—not indeed cease to be kind and effluent, but 
by little and little become a soulless fixed star, 
receiving no rays of influence into my Being, 
a Solitude which I so tremble at, that I cannot at- 
tribute it even to the Divine Nature.’ 

Colcridge’s androgynous ideal possesses both 
strength and weakness. As Dr. Beer observes, 
what was truly wanted was ‘a combination of 
Coleridge’s Aeolian genius with Wordsworth’s 
strength of purpose’. Such, he remarks, would 
have provided ‘a perfect identity’. But no 
major poet has combined these two virtues; 
and although Wordsworth’s influence was con- 
siderable, it was largely confined to subject- 
matter and style. The informing mind, the 
distinguishing temper, of Wordsworth was not 
perpetuated (unless we look to the work of the 
minor but neglected Sir Henry Taylor). In 
taking the Coleridgean way, the poets of the 
nineteenth century, as a whole, repeated their 
master’s strengths and weaknesses. We think of 
the great gain, in terms of descriptive sensi- 
bility, shown in such poets as Clare, Hood, 
Darley, Beddoes, and Rossetti. The sense of 
empathy present in their verse is something no 
eighteenth-century group possesses. The nine- 
teenth-century poet is more in love with nature, 
more in love with woman, more in love with love. But 
too often this proves an unhappy love—a pain- 
ful love in a paining society. And here it is that 
the feeling of dependence upon the loved 
object—which Coleridge’s verse and prose 
manifests—bore a crop of tragic fruit. For if 
Coleridge was right in stating the androgynous 
nature of love—the necessity for both lover and 
beloved to possess a masculine and feminine 
side—he failed to understand the counter- 
balancing truth that love, for man, demands 
aggressiveness—a dominating outward-turned 
force deriving from a centre of independence. 
Thus we can say that while Coleridge antici- 
pated certain findings of Jungian psychology, 
the intuition which Freud was to develop re- 
mained a closed book to him. 

Behind this lack, this ignorance, we can see 


if we choose a constitutional weakness. J. M. 
Robertson, in his severe treatment of Coleridge 
in New Essays towards a Critical Method (1897), 
does in fact argue such a weakness. He finds in 
Coleridge a general debility linked to a basic 
cardiac defect. It is, of course, only too easy 
to simplify the subtleties of the spirit from such 
a physiological proposition; but the fact re- 
mains that the Coleridgean poets (Clare, Hood, 
Beddoes, Darley, and Rossetti) all manifest a 
constitutional or psychosomatic weakness. A 
poet, notes Wallace Stevens, looks at nature as 
a man looks at a woman. The poets in the 
Coleridgean tradition looked at nature not to 
discover her but to escape from themselves, from 
their insufficiency, their awful weakness. But 
‘only the brave’, only the strong, finally ‘de- 
serve the fair’. In his escape from society (that 
touchstone of the norm and of adjustment), the 
Romantic poet seeks to hide himself, to lose 
himself within the womb of nature. In this 
oblivion of the self there is always ecstasy, but 
no lasting union is achieved. (One thinks of the 
poet in Shelley’s Alastor and of the tragic end- 
ing of the poem; one thinks, too, of the madness 
of Clare, the suicide of Beddoes, of Rossetti’s 
use of chloral.) In his later work, Coleridge 
came to understand his weakness. The poem 
written in 1829 entitled Love, Hope, and Patience 
in Education revises the notion of what can be 
achieved by love solely: 


Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be 
thy graces, 

And in thine own heart let them first keep 
school. 


Here, in this trinity of powers, we have ‘the 
perfect identity’ to which the poet never him- 
self attained. But the lesson of life is that one 
must often live without such identity. It is 
then that the stoic or Christian virtues alone 
prove enduring enough: 


Yet haply there will come a weary day, 
When overtask’d at length 

Both Love and Hope beneath the load give 
way. 

Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s 
strength, 

Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing 
loth, 

And both supporting does the work of both. 


— 
q 
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The image of the statue, its strength and its 
smile, may suggest to us the Hellenic ideal— 
the resourcefulness and calm of classical sculp- 
ture. And so, in this context, we may remember 
Goethe’s exaggerated definition of classicism as 
health, romanticism as disease. But a better, 
fairer, antithesis seems that which Sir Herbert 
Read developed in his Collected Essays; namely, 
acontrast between ‘character’ and ‘personality’. 
Sir Herbert takes the essence of his distinction 
from a passage in one of Keats’s letters. ‘Men 
of Genius’, wrote the poet, ‘are great as certain 
ethereal Chemicals operating on the Mass of 
neutral intellect—but they have not any indi- 
viduality, any determined Character—I would 
call the top and head of those who have a 
proper self Men of Power.’ Sir Herbert’s argu- 
ment, developed from this text, is that the poet 
requires no ‘proper self’, that Character is 
didactic and anti-poetic, and the poetic nature 
essentially fluid. The evidence for this distinc- 
tion is substantial; but we must remember the 
pre-suppositions and bias of the critic’s mind. 
Sir Herbert was writing in defence of the 
Romantic approach, as against T. S. Eliot’s 
‘classical’ position (compare his essay on The 
Personality of the Poet with the latter’s Tradition 
and the Individual Talent), It was also the jump- 
ing-off board, some years later, of Sir Herbert’s 
apologia for Surrealism.' The whole man, then, 
or the whole man as poet,” must seek to balance 
within himself the attributes of ‘character’ and 
‘personality’, Without the latter, there is no 
true response, no reacting to, the nature of the 
world. Likewise, without the former, there is 
no ordering of this response; the world domi- 
nates, and man and poet are lost. Personality 
requires character as a ship requires steerage 
and ballast. Without it, the self is lost in the 
storm. Coleridge and the Coleridgean poets 
stood in need of Wordsworth’s ‘Resolution’ just 
as Wordsworth, in late prosier years, needed 
Coleridge's less rigid sensibility. 

Yet when we turn to the years 1807-19, 
covered by volumes iii and iv of Coleridge’s 
Collected Letters, recently edited by Earl Leslie 

* It is instructive to read Sir Herbert’s qualifying 
one (1952) to his 1936 essay on Surrealism and the 

Romantic Principle contained in The Ph 'osophy of Modern 
Art (1952). 

2 This phrase, of course, begs the question of just how 
far ‘the whole man’ may be a poet; or just how far, in 
fact, any man may be ‘whole’; but in this relative world 


Griggs,’ it is amazing to remark the work which 
this man feeble in ‘character’—‘penniless, re- 
sourceless, in heavy debt . . . health and spirits 
absolutely broken down’—did, in actuality, 
achieve. And if J. M. Robertson’s taunt of 
half-begun, or unfinished, projects is true, it 
must be off-set by an account of writings pub- 
lished or composed at that time. Enslaved by 
opium, wrecked in marriage, Coleridge none 
the less brought before the public a substantial 
body of stimulating work. In 1809 he started 
The Friend (which was to run till 1810) and 
contributed essays to The Courier from that 
year till 1817. In 1813, his play Remorse was 
produced at Drury Lane. The two Lay Sermons 
appeared in 1816 and 1817, in which year 
his Biographia Literaria was printed. In 1817 
he also established his plan for the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana, to which he wrote as 
introduction his Preliminary Treatise on Method 
(published in 1819). 

About the movement of Coleridge’s mind 
there was something crab-like. His descrip- 
tion of his own digressiveness—his sideways 
budding proliferation—is now only too well 
known. ‘My thoughts’, he wrote, ‘are like Suri- 
nam Toads—as they crawl on, little Toads 
vegetate and from back and side, grow quickly, 
and draw off the attention from the mother 
Toad.’ At this point exhortation enters. ‘Now 
then,’ Coleridge concludes, ‘straight forward.’ 
The fact was he could not move to such a 
motion. The wonder is that his mind could 
move at all. 

The ills which Coleridge endured through- 
out these years make a formidable chapter of 
oppression. Apart from the paralysis of will, the 
lethargy and degradation wrought by the drug, 
he suffered also from convulsions of the stomach, 
gout, seizures, and swellings of the knee, From 
ill health he resorted to opium; from opium 
sprang fresh cycles of ill health. The ‘endless 
heart-wasting’ over Sara Hutchinson, plus the 
‘perpetual struggle’ with his wife contributed 
to the taking of the drug. ‘I was sure’, he wrote, 
‘that no ease, much less pleasure, would ensue: 
there are degrees in everything. Some poets are ob- 
viously more whole, as men, than others. Perhaps one 
should next ask whether they suffer as poets for it! 

3 Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, vol. iii, 
1807-14, vol. iv, 1815-19, edited by Earl Leslie Griggs. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. £5. 55. 
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nay was certain of an accumulation of pain. 
But tho’ there was no prospect, no gleam of 
light before, an indefinite, indescribable Terror 
as with a scourge of ever-restless . . . Serpents, 
drove me on from behind.’ It was during these 
dark years that Coleridge’s long friendship with 
Wordsworth was broken. According to Mon- 
tagu, Wordsworth had spoken of him as an 
‘absolute nuisance’ and a ‘rotten drunkard’, 
The breach was healed, after a fashion, but the 
old intimacy and trust were gone. And, natur- 
ally, it was Coleridge who bore the scar— 
Coleridge with his spirit of loving dependence. 

But in spite of his misdemeanours and 
wrongs, Coleridge—so weakly equipped for 


life—was not poorly armed for thought. Genius 
does what it must: talent does what it can. 
Coleridge possessed the first of these powers; 
and in between his lamenting letters, his 
apologetic notes, his lame-horse excuses, genius 
flashed forth, gratuitously, outside the aims of 
fame and profit—flashed forth simply because 
it must; flashed forth because thought was 
second nature to the man. 

‘Take him all in all—such a complex Man 
hardly shall we see again’, he had written of 
Jeremy Taylor. Interpret ‘complex’ as ‘varied’ 
and ‘intricate’, and we have—as Dr. Beer 
points out—a fit epitaph for S. T. C. 


Letter to a Pen-friend 


H? LDING your letter unopened in my hand, 
Deliberately putting off, I taste 
(As with your letters I always do) the bland 


Flavour of pleasure laced 


With curiosity, excitement and 
Anticipation. But I’m faced 


At last with the need to act, and with my thumb 
I slit the envelope, asking what you'll say 

From half across the world—half-stranger whom, 
Visualized through a grey 

Mist of conjecture, I try to conjure from 

A turn of phrase, the curious way 


You shape your g’s and y’s. A foolish question! 
Unfolded now, the page bombards my mind 

With words which, entering there, in bright combustion 
Burst and dissolve my blind 

Surmise in showers of light . . . I read: inflexion, 
Imaginatively divined, 


Colours each syllable; and here and there 
Something that’s said, or something in the way 
Of telling widens vision, fills the bare 


Outline with interplay 


Of light and shadow, with trivia that were 
Unguessed, unthought of yesterday. 


Letter to a Pen-friend 


What do I know of you? Of temperament 
A little, and of character still less. 
Of face and figure nothing; for intent 


On having you possess 


The form of fancy’s fiction and its garment 
I’ve never asked you for your likeness. 


That, then, is why I play this private game, 


So harmless, so exciting. 


Does it seem 


To you still odd that I prefer the flame 


Of a quixotic dream 


Te fact that’s final, dull with being same? 
I must create: you are my theme. 


FALLON WEBB 


Poetic Form Today 


By PAUL 


ORM, obviously, is arbitrary: a one-time 

whim, such as sestina, entrenched by regular 
use; a consciously devised pattern of rhyme, 
syllable, and number of lines; a self-imposed 
difficulty which the poet shows extra virtuosity 
in overcoming, adapting and often in dis- 
guising. The word ‘form’ has also come to 
denote such genres as the novel, the play, the 
dialogue, and so on. But the main difficulty in 
discussing form in these two senses is to estab- 
lish how essential the first type is to a satis- 
factory poem, and to assess how far the 
arbitrary categories of novel and poem are 
worth using when writers tend increasingly 
to fuse them into something new. 

One function of stanza form is to confer 
upon a poet’s lines an air of finality and inevi- 
tability. A poet writing free verse will often 
find that his line-endings lack significance and 
trenchancy. Where all is untraditionally arbi- 
trary, rauch may seem to be done without 
sufficient visible reason. In other words, the 
poet must distinguish clearly in his own mind 
between sanctioned practice and private whim. 
Ungaretti’s Monologhetto is a case in point: first 
the poet set it down as prose, then rendered it 
into successive versions of free verse. The gain 
was a slight clinching effect; a more emphatic 
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control over the reader’s eye. But, as com- 
mentators on Monologhetto have not failed to 
point out, as long as a poem remains in a fluid 
state, the poet has not assumed control of that 
portion of the world which is treated in the 


poem. 

Yet free verse has the undoubted advantage 
of making the reader wait, of spreading weight 
upon a single word by making it a line in itself. 
Such, basically, is the method of Marianne 
Moore, E. E. Cummings, Apollinaire (when he 
is not using words to build mere visual shapes), 
and Pound. Much thought is given to the actual 
deployment of words on the page. Cummings’s 
Chanson Innocente is well known: 

in Just— 

spring when the world is mud— 
luscious the little 

lame balloonman 


whistles far and wee 


The conventions of sequence and linear con- 
sistency are discarded for the sake of an effect 
which, it may be argued, gives the word a 
semi-detached dignity. At its worst, this method 
can bewilder and tire the eye; at its best, it 
has an illustrative effect as of gesture. William 
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Carlos Williams’s poetry yields many instances 
of the best: 


Spent from wandering the useless 
streets these months, faces folded against 
him like clover at nightfall, something 
has brought him back to his own 
mind. 
in which a falls unseen 
tumbles and rights itself 
and refalls—and does not cease, falling 
and refalling with a roar, a reverberation 
not of the falls but of its rumour 
unabated 


Beautiful thing, 
my dove, unable and all who are windblown, 
touched by the fire 

and unable, 
a roar that (soundless) drowns the sense 
with its reiteration 
unwilling to lie in its bed 
and sleep and sleep, sleep 
in its dark bed. 


There is here an effect of mosaic; and it is 
surely not rationalizing the whimsical or the 
slovenly to find in the subsidence of ‘mind’ an 
otherwise unattainable effect of jolting into 
gear; in the vacant half of the next line an 
enactment of the mind’s blank and then its 
sudden resumption; in the closeness of the suc- 
ceeding texture an exhilarating spurt of repe- 
titive response; in the subsidence of ‘unabated’ 
an untrammelled pause for self-collection and 
equilibrium; in the space before ‘beautiful’ a 
version of wonderment before the beginning 
(marked by the capital B) of a less bemused, 
more athletic rhapsody. Similarly, the iso- 
lation and—as it were—embossing of ‘and 
unable’ give an effect of configuration or relief 
otherwise impossible. The gaps in grammar 
and spatial continuousness all serve to supple- 
ment the repeated motifs which suggest men- 
tal incoherence and spiritual torsion. 

Is it worth it? Does it evoke too readily that 
suspect derangement of the senses which Rim- 
baud proposed? It is; it does, but not without 
a unique gain well short of gibberish. Of course, 
this technique of enactment, of adding a di- 
mension, opens the gate to pretentious clown- 
ing as well as to the over-inferring reader. It 


is a technique which depends on the habit of 
reading from left to right, of expecting a line 
to start at the left-hand margin, and so on. 
Tricky it is, like the collage, the mobile, the 
flashback, the montage; like the narrator in 
Under Milk Wood, the whistling in Britten’s 
Spring Symphony, the atonalism of Schénberg; 
like the first combination of paint with sculp- 
ture, and the first hint of personality in the 
face of a Greek statue. What the poet seeks to 
convey by means of such a stratagem may well 
be lost when even he reads the poem aloud. 
Its essence is a disposition of type; but its effect 
is to give to the silent reader an effect of vocal 
light and shade. It assists the performer at the 
same time as making vocalization less necessary. 
Its great merit is to make us look twice at 
words too familiar. Did not Proust say in a 
footnote to Sésame et les Lys: ‘We should con- 
sider words not only as works of art whose deep 
meaning we must comprehend and whose 
glorious past we must respect, but also as 
simply notes which will take on value . . . only | 
by virtue of the position we assign to them and 
in relation to the sense or the sentiment with 
which we hold them together’? The method 
depends upon the word as a recognizable unit; 
will admit occasional hyphenation of a word 
but not Cummings’s more extreme dismember- 
ments of keywords. The motive of the following 
is obvious, and the trick works: 


. .. therefore my friends let 

us now sing each and all fortissimo A— 
mer 

i 


ca, I 
love, 


But the hyperfine significances of the follow- 
ing cannot but elude even the willing and 
assiduous reader. Or, if we assume understand- 
ing—as does Babette Deutsch in Poetry in Our 
Time—the important question has to be asked: 
for so simple an effect, was so much dislocation 
essential ? 
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But there is no doubt that verbal displace- 
ment and the dislocation of sense very con- 
veniently fit the purposes of poets who try to 
demonstrate a fragmentary world. A chaotic 
world can be made to seem so, not only by an 
ordered statement to that effect, but by an 
equally ordered enactment of the same con- 
dition, With Pound, and indeed with the whole 
of what has been called the Whitman tradition, 
demonstration is the usual method of explica- 
tion. Most of the poets in this tradition have 
evolved a myth; but not all of them share 
Pound’s or Williams’s obsession with chaos, 
and not all mutilate or reject orthodox verse 
forms. Pound makes the universe into—as 
Babette Deutsch puts it—a pluriverse. But Ed- 
gar Lee Masters aimed at ‘a sort of Divine 
Comedy’ of small-town life. J. G. Fletcher pro- 
posed in 1936 The Epic of Arkansas. Robinson 
Jeffers plunders Greek myths for symbols of 
order and cosmology. MacLeish’s Conquistador 
approximates to the vast unlocated myth of 
Perse’s Anabase. Kenneth Fearing and J. F. 
Nims assemble respectively the worlds of King 
Juke and the Penny Arcade. It is all a question 
of how much coherence can be perceived or 
enforced. A coherent myth does not necessarily 
give coherence to the detail of the writing; and 
vice versa. Lowell’s The Quaker Graveyard in 
Nantucket is just as difficult to follow as parts of 
Pound’s Cantos are models of lucidity. Yet the 
former embodies a visibly coherent moral and 
symbolic scheme; Pound’s verbal impasto de- 
fies the idea of order itself. There is no need to 
involve oneself with what has been called the 
stylistic fallacy that poems about chaos should 
be chaotic. No work of art can be chaotic in 
both structure and detail; but coherence in 
the one will often support a chaos in the other. 
René Char’s To a Clenched Serenity is structurally 
a morass of unrelated aphorisms; but the detail 
is obsessively exact. Ulysses is clear in plan but 
bewildering in detail. Finnegans Wake is tough 
going because it is in every respect muddled; 
and no amount of respect for Joyce’s genius or 
practice in Ulysses can help. We must, in 
Carlos Williams’s words, ‘comb out the language 
or succurnb’, 

Until very recently, the younger poets of 
America preferred—as the younger poets of 
England still prefer—the Parnassian mode, the 
mode of Emily Dickinson. But there are now, 


as Louise Bogan recently pointed out in The 
New Yorker, young experimental poets in San 
Francisco, New York, Montreal and Toronto, 
Texas and North Carolina, who publish in 
pamphlet form and are ‘impatient with small 
patterns and regular metres’. They admire 
Whitman, they look to Zen Buddhism, Lorca, 
and the Surrealists. They—to quote Miss Bogan 
—‘are looking for some large poetic form that 
can accommodate anything and everything— 
including ordinarily rejected and suspected 
material—and wherein all the difficult atti- 
tudes may be assumed. ... It is this insistence 
on largeness that has swept them over to an 
interest not only in Whitman but in Hart 
Crane, William Carlos Williams’s Paterson, 
Ezra Pound’s Cantos, and, surprisingly, Vachel 
Lindsay.’ 

This is a sign of life, a move of reclaiming. 
It is hardly the sort of thing likely to win 
ground in England, where the cultivated pub- 
lic disdains nothing so much as the suspected 
stunt or the experimental. Gide’s Fruits of the 
Earth is still treated as a freak, and such a work 
as Faulkner’s Absalom excites none of the interest 
it does in Paris. It seems that literary audacity 
flourishes either where no myth is inherited, 
or where the country’s traditions are supple 
enough to withstand manipulation. And the 
cosiness, the primness, and intellectual steadi- 
ness which English writers prize have put Eng- 
lish poetry in particular into a backwater of 
tame pastiche. Aldous Huxley seems to have 
set the style in 1920. 

If, O my Lesbia, I should commit, 

Not fornication, dear, but suicide, 

My Thames-blown body (Pliny vouches it) 
Would drift upwards on the oily tide 

With the other garbage, till it putrefied. 


Neat, donnish, gnomic, jocularly morbid, it is 
a versified notion, Carolingian and off-hand. 
The poets of the ‘Movement’ produce faint 
simulacra of this: cerebral, tight, and muted. 
Here, at random, is a stanza from Robert Con- 
quest’s Spotsylvania County: 
Detribalised intellectuals stand 
Bitter with fear of death; 
They hone to principle the edge 
That ripped out the rich depth; 
Offering countries to that knife 
Compounds their own thin breath. 
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This is no doubt the poetry of the wits, of the 
over-sharpened wits which would rather be 
unmelodious than caught napping in their 
logic. Not since the time of Pope has so much 
desiccated footling been taken so seriously and 
proclaimed with such pomp. But at least Mr. 
Kingsley Amis’s volume A Case of Samples 
seems aptly titled and offered in the right spirit. 
There is always a place for neat, ingenious 
rhyming; but a tradition needs more than its 
Marvells. The poetry of Edith Sitwell and Dy- 
lan Thomas comprises no more absurdities than 
that of the Movement; it exemplifies the vatic, 
incantatory side of our tradition: poetry as il- 
lustrious vernacular which conveys the sensual 
and the exclamatory. No doubt such poetry 
depends more upon connotation than upon 
meanings that can be stated in prose. But if it 
tends to blur the old divisions into novel and 
poem, prose and verse, verse and poetry, that 
is not a betrayal but an enrichment. An age of 
poetry is one in which the uses of prose are not 
clearly defined; an age of poetastr’’ is one in 
which poetry is thought to be a more exnphatic 
mode of prose. 

Arnold Toynbee twists the facts v9 fit his 
view, and so takes possession of the world. 
Why should not a poet pay his money and take 
his choice? Why should he not seek—like the 
younger American poets—to extend the uses 
of words? These are important questions in 
England, for a peculiar reluctance to recog- 
nize and use innovatory forms of writing is de- 
priving literature not of the raffish, stunted, 
and outré, but of a complete and emotional 
response to life. It is evident that many young 
poets, especially those of the so-called Move- 
ment, have resorted to a monstrous, gelid co- 
herence. What is not so evident without some 
reflective reading is that, for some time, Ameri- 
can, Canadian (for example, Louis Dudek and 
the late St.-Denys Garneau) and French poets 
have been recasting incoherence as a poetic 
virtue in its own right. The point is that such 
an incoherence restores to poetry a lost magic 
as well as a neglected role of metaphor: the 
act of transference. And the act in question here 
is the transference of life’s quality to pocms. 

Metaphor has, of course, had its fair share 
of attention from the critics of our day. So has 
the image. It has taken us a very long time to 
remember that poetry need not be metaphori- 


cal, need not have images, need not be written 
in stanzas. We have allowed Eliot’s critical 
essays to deceive us into thinking that he took 
from the metaphysicals only the technique of 
heterogeneous imagery (a dubious view any- 
way) ; we have ignored the important thing, the 
colloquial and intimate tone. But two recent 
books appear to have started putting the criti- 
cal house in order. R. A. Foakes’s The Romantic 
Assertion showed how little metaphor there is 
in the whole corpus of English Romantic 
poetry; and Christine Brooke-Rose’s riddling 
study The Grammar of Metaphor has turned at- 
tention to metaphor’s grammatical patterns. 
Taken together, these two timely and thought- 
ful books present the familiar as new: in the 
first place, disappointing as this may be to any 
aspiring New Critics, metaphor is not essential. 
Secondly, even if metaphor is used, its linguis- 
tic patterns are every bit as significant as its 
‘idea-content’. In other words, the chances are 
that the actual configuration and shape of a 
poem will begin to receive some overdue criti- 
cal attention. I am not thinking of highly 
imaginative interpretations of mauled typo- 
graphy, but rather of attention to unmeta- 
phorical descriptions and something like Pope’s 
preference (when using metaphor) for meta- 
phors based on verbs. What English poetry of 
today needs most is renewal of the visual sense, 
and that includes attention to the limited but 
worth-while distortion of typography. Words 
must, of course, return to their operational 
frame: the line. The poet has no business to 
make his typography pictorial; but he is en- 
titled to divide and transpose it in order to 
communicate the motion of a mind or a pause 
in feeling. 

Moderation is needed; that is obvious. But 
some of the successful typographical patterns 
in modern American poetry seem to me less 
immoderate than the lozenge-like verse offered 
by our younger poets. Tame pastiche of the 
Empsonian logogriphs is no more like poetry 
than are the sloppy, slangy critical writings of 
the Lucky Jims. One is grateful for such poets 
as Elizabeth Jennings and Philip Larkin. One 
feels equally sorry that publicity rather than 
style interests the Jims. But then, the Angry Jims 
are really pamphleteers, and must be judged 
as such: they demand attention; they succeed. 
What seems pernicious is their influence on 
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the deserving arts; and that I would define as 
the ‘spiritually timid, masquerading as the 
astringent and arguing for a suppression of 
magic. It is significant and sad that V. S. 
Pritchett, a stylist if ever there was one, should 
remind one of Yeats’s loathing for the rabble. 
According to Pritchett, Amis writes with his 


boots. Surely it is unfortunate if we have to 
say that Amis is right to do so because that is 
where his heart and imagination are. Unfortu- 
nate, yes; but better to know it than to allow 
a seedy rootlessness to displace the exhilarations 
of which poetry is capable even now. 


Song (after Donne) 


Go, and catch a falling star; 
Get with child a mandrake root; 
Tell me where all past years are 
Or who cleft the Devil’s foot. 


[I you have caught, in outstretched hands, a star, 

And with that light have forced the sun to swoon, 
And banished her attendant shadows far; 

Then you have seen how love turns night to noon. 


If you have heard the mandrake shriek, and cry 
As tearing, its pulsating root still strove 
To hold its life-bed; if you live, but sigh 


And know the anguish of a crippled iove; 


Could you but stir the curtain of the night 
And move behind it, into day’s past length, 


And within yesterday, revive the sight 
Of love, that in today looks without strength; 


If you could render loving without pain 

You could restore the fallen angel first, 

Or seed the desert with a single grain, 

And with your tears quench all the salt sea’s thirst. 


BERYL JOHNSTON 


The Nonconformists 
Angry Young Men, ‘Lucky Jims’, and ‘Outsiders’ 


By HERMANN 


i are so easy to attach to a period or a - 
group of writers and save so many worthy 
people the trouble of thinking for themselves, 
that it is very difficult to persuade them to 
abandon them; but until they do so, no real 
understanding of th= period or of the aims, 
ideas, and techniques of any writing group is 
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possible. To speak of “The Gay Twenties’, “The 
Pink Thirties’, or “The Age of Anxiety’ is only 
a substitute for genuine critical analysis. Of 
course, such labels convey a modicum of truth; 
but they blur distinctions and even cloak 
diametrically opposed ideas current at the 
same time. And so it is when one glibly refers 
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to our own decade as that of the Angry Young 
Men, the ‘wide-boy’ Lucky Jims, or the rank 
Outsiders. 

Of whom do we think when we use synony- 
mously—and therefore so misleadingly—such 
nomenclature? First of all, of John Osborne, 
Kingsley Amis, and Colin Wilson; but also, 
among others, of the novelists John Wain, 
John Braine, and Doris Lessing; Lindsay An- 
derson in the cinema world; Kenneth Tynan 
among theatrical critics; the philosophers, Iris 
Murdoch (also a novelist) and Stuart Holroyd, 
on opposite sides of the Logical Positivist fence. 
How, then, does it come about that a collection 
of such highly individualistic talents should be 
lumped together indiscriminately as ‘Angry 
Young Men’, ‘Lucky Jims’, or sometimes even 
as ‘Outsiders’? Obviously they must have some 
trait in common, and that trait, I suggest— 
perhaps the only one they all share—is a cer- 
tain attitude of Nonconformity towards some 
one or more aspects of the contemporary social, 
political, or economic scene. Before discussing 
this ‘Nonconformity’, however, it would be well 
to straighten out, if possible, some of the 
muddled thinking which is current about the 
writers just named and about a few others, like 
Nigel Dennis, linked with them, This muddled 
thinking and these easy generalizations have 
their origin among people who have read about 
the authors rather than what the authors have 
themselves written in their creative work, or 
in plain statements of their position in literary 
periodicals like Twentieth Century, Universities 
and Left Review, or The London Magazine, or in 
such a collection as Declaration.' 

First, then, there is John Osborne, and it is 
on his first play, Look Back in Anger, that we 
might justly apply to him the sobriquet 
‘Angry Young Man’. I tis, of course, notoriously 
dangerous to identify an author with his charac- 
ters; but Osborne makes no secret of identi- 
fying himself with the anger of Jimmy Porter, 
or of taking pot-shots at the same Aunt Sallies 
as some of his characters in The Entertainer. In 
fact it would seem that the failure of The World 
of Paul Slickey was largely due to Osborne’s de- 
termination to air all his animadversions in one 
fell swoop. The more specialized of these—the 

? A collection of essays affirming their separate positions 
by Doris Lessing, John Osborne, Colin Wilson, John Wain, 
Kenneth Tynan, Bill Hopkins, Lindsay Anderson, Stuart 
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Royal Family, the Christian Church, and, of 
course, the Tories—are angrily flayed in “They 
Call it Cricket’, his contribution to Declaration; 
but the jejune shrillness of his onslaught on the 
first two alienates sympathy even when he is 
attacking targets with a more legitimate basis 
for his anger. It is an unpleasant article, not 
because, as he might allege, we are unwilling 
to face the issues he raises, but because of its 
tone. It afforded part of the fuel for a ‘rocket’ 
in the American magazine, Life, entitled ‘Why 
Britain’s Angry Young Men Boil Over: Most 
talked about writers of to-day reflect frustration 
of declining England’. 

If one looks at the work of the other writers 
I have mentioned, however, one finds little of 
this shrill bitterness. John Wain, for example, 
explicitly affirms that he is not an Angry Young 
Man; Colin Wilson and Stuart Holroyd, in 
their separate ways, are seeking a religious 
solution of our problems; Kingsley Amis, in 
Lucky Jim, is a brilliant satirist of the educa- 
tional Establishment—but there is only one 
place in that novel where we could call him 
even mildly ‘angry’; and John Braine, in Room. 
at the Top, clearly accepts the hierarchic society 
(as Holroyd does),? and his hero is involved in 
the moral and emotional conflicts that beset 
the social gate-crasher. 

Osborne’s anger, at any rate, is clear and 
unmistakable, and has made it all too easy to 
label him ‘Angry Young Man’, and think no 
further about it. But the real problem in his 
only important play is the divided soul of 
Jimmy Porter whence the anger wells. For he 
articulates a new situation: the situation of a 
member of the lower middle classes who has 
attained through scholarships to a university 
education and the possibility of material suffi- 
ciency, and yet finds himself shut out from a 
sense of common fellowship with those in the 
strata of society into which he imagined him- 
self to have entered. In a word, he finds the Old 
Gang silently but firmly entrenched; and out 
of this anguish comes the anger, frustration, 
and despair to which the play gives voice. It is 
a failure to perceive this that caused J. C. 
Trewin to write: ‘A young man at the centre 
of the stage, self-pitying, attitudinizing, talks 
Holroyd. Edited by Tom Maschler. MacGibbon and 


Kee. 1957. 
2 In ‘A Sense of Crisis’ in Declaration. 
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at length cheaply, violently, foolishly’. All 
these things are true; but the root causes are 


When we turn to Kingsley Amis and John 
Wain, more alike in some ways though in 
others totally dissimilar, we find little of this 
frustrated anger. To begin with, both are much 
more objective. It is true there were superficial 
traits of ‘Angry Young Man’ in Wain’s first 
novel, Hurry On Down, as well as autobio- 
graphical elements in the hero’s upbringing; 
but it went on to study the educated young 
man’s position when he is thrown out into the 
work-a-day world which ‘respects and considers 
nothing but material powers and possessions’. 
The resultant conflicts, however, are totally 
unlike Jimmy Porter’s, and Wain claims that 
‘the central thing to emerge was a moral 
point—something to do with the nature of 
goodness’; though he confesses no one seems to 
have seen this. In a normal situation one would 
at once say that this must have been a failure 
on the novelist’s part to make the point clear; 
but the situation in which Wain and Amis, 
Braine and Wilson are all just thrown together 
with Osborne and dismissed as ‘Angry Young 
Men’ is not a normal one: it is a case of critical 
myopia, sheer laziness, or, quite frankly, of 
palpable insincerity. In his second novel, Wain 
actually attacks the nihilism and despair to 
which, whatever their cause, Jimmy Porter 
gives voice. It tells of a young man who, in the 
first chapter, resolves on suicide, but in the last, 
looks back and cannot imagine how he could 
ever have thought on those lines: he has learned 
that it takes more courage sometimes to live 
than to die; but that in the act of enduring 
life, that courage and a new moral character 
are achieved. 

Finally, in The Contenders, we have Wain’s 
most objective work—though also that in which 
he appears to owe most to his contemporaries. 
Joe Shaw seems to have a close affinity with 
Cliff Lewis, the likable, ‘decent’ character in 
Look Back in Anger; Ned Roper (see especially 
pp. 138 ff. land, toa lesser extent, Robert Lamb, 
both share some of the traits of John Braine’s 
Joe Lampton, though for them the end cannot 
be called tragic: each will continue to drama- 
tize his sense of jealousy and frustration in 
seeking to outdo the other; and the novel loses 
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none of its effectiveness in the somewhat sur- 
prising ‘happy ending’ for Joe Shaw. In his 
poems, his criticism, and his miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, e.g. “How it strikes a Contemporary’ in 
Twentieth Century, Wain shows a discriminating 
traditionalism and a recognition of certain 
elements in the social and educational system 
which, without finding them wholly admirable, 
he accepts as answering a deep-rooted need. 
Maintaining a ‘discriminating traditionalism’ 
is seldom an exciting occupation, but it is a 
more valuable one than throwing away the 
baby with the bath-water; and there seems 
little cause, when Wain writes: 


‘That is why intelligence is the most crying 
need in English life to-day. And that intel- 
ligence must be directed towards the re- 
covery of a national character, a ‘‘way of 
life” that will revive national pride, in the 
best sense-—the sort of pride that makes it 
impossible to stoop to meanness and bully- 
ing’, 

for Lindsay Anderson to say,' ‘Wain is talking 
already like an empty-headed Tory’ or to add, 
rather stupidly, ‘At this rate he will soon be 
writing speeches for the Queen’. 

Kingsley Amis is perhaps the most accom- 
plished novelist of those here considered—at 
least in his first novel, Lucky Jim, Although 
Wain has flashes of it, none of them has 
Amis’s superb sense of humour: humour of 
situation, as in the episode of the burnt bed- 
clothes, Dixon’s ‘Merrie England’ lecture, or 
the unforgettable bus ride at the end of the 
book; or the wry humour of Dixon’s personality, 
born of an all-too-adequate knowledge of his 
own limitations; or the flashes of witty dia- 
logue and narrative description throughout the 
book. He is a brilliant satirist—in this case 
mainly of Redbrick Academicals and of the 
unquestioned (but highly questionable) as- 
sumptions and easy generalizations on which 
so much pseudo-scholarship is based. But Lucky 
jim is much more than a humorous peda- 
gogic “Tract for the Times’; it is a first-rate 
study, in the person of Jim Dixon, of the gram- 
mar-school boy who has ‘made good’. After 
his own years at college, he has drifted into 
university lecturing and finds himself, to his 
horror, saddled with the burdens of a Medieval 
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History specialist. How he twists and wriggles 
in thatsituation is, of course, completely amoral ; 
but it is a delightfully humorous essay on “The 
Art of Getting By’. While, of course, there is no 
comparison of stature, its ingenuities cannot but 
recall to mind the Becky Sharp chapter in Vanity 
Fair, ‘How to Live Well on Nothing A-Year’. 

Lindsay Anderson, in the article already 
quoted, comments on the irony of linking 
Osborne’s name (as an ‘Angry Young Man’) 
with Amis’s and Wain’s, ‘who are fashionable 
precisely because they express the directly op- 
posite attitude to his own’. And this is some- 
thing that needs saying again and again until 
some valid critical perspective is established in 
the contemporary scene. When he goes on to 
describe them, however, as 


‘anti-idealist, anti-emotional, tepid or evasive 
about their social commitments . .. de- 
pressingly representative of what we may 
call the Liberal establishment’, 


we are on much more debatable ground. To 
speak of Wain, who writes about ‘the nature of 
goodness’ as an ‘anti-idealist’, and his concern 
with ‘the recovery of a national character .. . 
in the best sense’ as being ‘tepid about social 
commitments’ sounds a little odd, to say the 
least—and he might revise his estimate if he 
were to read the later poem, A Song about Major 
Eatherly.' 

Anderson’s handling of Amis’s Fabian Society 
pamphlet, Socialism and the Intellectuals, seems 
to show a comparable misunderstanding: a 
failure to catch Amis’s typically ironic tone in 
which the apparent cynicism serves only to 
cloak an embarrassed idealism that issues at 
times in apologetic understatements. To Amis 
‘The best and most trustworthy political motive 
is self-interest’, and it is undeniable that a very 
large proportion of the electorate votes on that 
basis whether it is prepared to admit it or not. 
But the intellectual ‘really has no political in- 
terests to defend except the very general one 
... Of not finding himself bossed around by 
a totalitarian government’. Since ‘self-interest’ 
is ‘realistic’, altruistic espousal of a cause is 
‘romantic’—the word which bothers Anderson 
so much. In a word, Amis shows why many of 
the intellectuals who have achieved their own 
modicum of freedom find commitment to a 

* The Listener, 6 Aug. 1959. 


political cause difficult at this stage in the de- 
velopment of the Welfare State (cf. Jimmy 
Porter’s ‘There aren’t any good, brave causes 
left’) ; but he does not justify this, and admits, 
in fact, his own involvement in this ‘political 
romanticism’ and the necessity for it. Only, as 
always, he reminds us that the intellectual is 
not, by nature, a good party man; and that 
cry is not new. If we look back at the very 
politically-conscious ’thirties we find Spender 
writing? that the way of the artist is always 
infinitely more difficult than any that can be 
laid down before him. 

The last writer there is space to consider is 
Colin Wilson. The Outsider is not an easy book 
to read, and is impossible to summarize briefly. 
Roughly, its thesis—illustrated by an astonish- 
ing number of individuals, including Barbusse, 
Sartre, Camus, Hemingway, Hesse, T. E. 
Lawrence, Nijinsky, Nietzsche, Tolstoy, Dos- 
toevsky, Fox, Blake, and T. E. Hulme—.is that 
the man (as Wordsworth would say) ‘of more 
than ordinary sensibility’ finds himself, at cer- 
tain phases of human history and in certain 
situations such as in our own contemporary, 
fragmented society, at odds with the generally 
accepted tenets of that society, and compelled 
to stand aside from it as an Outsider. His 
position is painful and unenviable (there is 
nothing of the pseudo-intellectual’s airy de- 
tachment from the common herd about Colin 
Wilson: “The Outsider may be an artist, but 
the artist is not necessarily an Outsider’). Like 
Barbusse’s hero in L’Enfer he must affirm ‘I 
stand for truth’—the truth as he sees it in each 
generation: even though, as for Wells in Man 
at the End of his Tether, “There is no way out or 
round or through’, or for Camus no freedom 
but ‘the freedom of release from unreality’. 
Often this leads to the pessimism of complete 
despair; but this is something, if necessary, the 
Outsider must bear, too. But that is to see the 
situation in humanist terms—and for Wilson 
humanism is not enough. Only a reawakened 
religious sense (though not through a revival 
of any of the existing religions) in these indi- 
vidual sufferers, the Outsiders, and through 
them in their society, affords any hope. He is 
not optimistic; but the alternative is the Dark 
Night of the human race from which there can 
be no emerging. 

2 In Forward from Liberalism. 
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In Beyond the Outsider' he warns us anew: 
‘Our civilization is old... . We must remake 
it or perish. . . . The stage is well prepared for 
chaos.’ Only in England and America are the 
survivors of rationalism—Bertrand Russell, A. J. 
Ayer, Carnap—taken seriously; only in Exis- 
tentialism, in what he calls ‘a religious exis- 
tentialism ... the philosophy of the whole 
human being’, is there any hope. Today our 
art and our philosophy are at odds, and first 
they must be reconciled. He dreams of the 
artist-philosopher who will arise (of whom 
Plato, Goethe, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky are but 
imperfect examples!) : 


‘The qualities required for our survival 
are the moral qualities of the religious re- 
former or the Eastern sage: self-control and 
sense of purpose. And these qualities which 
are so completely lacking in English litera- 
ture to-day . . . must be restored if literature 
is not to degenerate into a machine-made 
article, technically efficient and acutely ob- 
served, but trivial.’ 


These are the accents of the Prophet. Imagine 
Osborne’s reactions to them; and see how alien 
they are, in their tragic implications, to the 
separate worlds of Kingsley Amis and John 
Wain, and even to that of John Braine. His 
hero, Joe Lampton, is, it is true, an Outsider, 
but of a totally different kind, and desperately 
anxious to become an Insider. This ambition, 
as we know, he ultimately attains, but at the 
cost of all real human happiness; and in re- 
ligious terms, at the cost of his own soul. Un- 
fortunately there is no space here to analyse 
some of the dubious implications of that power- 
ful but ultimately unsatisfactory novel, Room at 
the Top, or to ponder why the film of it secured 
the highest award of the year. 

If, then, there is such divergence even among 
the few writers whose work has been briefly 
examined, how comes it that they are classed 
together as a Movement: Angry Young Men, 
Lucky Jim-ers (one sees even that!), or Out- 
siders? It is, evidently, because of that trait 
mentioned earlier: their attitude of Noncon- 
formity. They are all in rebellion against cer- 
tain aspects of their milieu. In a Welfare State 
which has offered many of them opportunities 
undreamed of in the ’thirties, they st.il have the 


feeling of having been ‘let down’, ‘sold’. The 
hierarchic structure of English society has sur- 
vived World War II, as it did World War I, 
almost intact, and even taken on a new lease 
of life. It is, perhaps, even more aware of its 
need for exclusiveness, in the exact meaning of 
that word, than ever before, as it watches the 
outer ramparts crumble. The young, especially 
the lower middle class and the proletarian 
young, meet in countless ways invisible but 
impenetrable barriers. They are ineluctably 
Outsiders, but most of them not in Colin Wil- 
son’s sense at all. 

It is the revolt of the twenties again ; but this 
time those in power hold in their hands the 
ultimate weapon, and it is fear, a very real and 
deeply pervasive fear, that they may use it 
irresponsibly—that the nuclear jugglery may 
so easily end in total human disaster—that is 
at the back of the frustration and the discon- 
tent, the anger or the astringent satire in their 
work, It is this which partially accounts for 
their alleged political tepidity: a distrust not of 
one but of both parties with their present 
avowed policies. This it is that makes us find 
so many of the so-called Angry Young Men— 
and Women—in the Aldermaston march, and 
campaigning ceaselessly, and in divers ways, for 
Nuclear Disarmament. 

Often there is little or no hint of this in their 
work; but it is the overhanging darkness that, 
for the sensitive, is never lifted. If Spender in 
the early ’thirties could write, 


Who live under the shadow of a war 
What can I do that matters? 


how profound an influence must not this su- 
preme danger have on writing today? Is it any 
wonder that the reaction in that work is often 
shrill anger, embittered realism, harsh brutal- 
ity, or, alternatively, a cynical disengagement, 
issuing in banter, irony, and caustic wit? It 
says much for the toughness of moral fibre of 
this generation that it is able to write with 
the zest and pungency that it does. Whatever 
shortcomings these writers reveal—and they 
are many—there is one thing they have in 
abundance which we have not seen since the 
*twenties: vitality. It is a quality that augurs 
well for their future—if, as several of them 
would add, there is to be a future at all. 


In Declaration. 


Daedalus and the Minotaur 


. by the broken dancing-floor 
Sits Daedalus the polymath 

And—stinking with sweat—the Minotaur. 
Wasp-waisted, bare of breast, Minoan girls 
Admire the labyrinthine plans 

To pen the brute the engineer uncurls. 
Intricate mathematics make the locks 

Secure; the long-robed elders stroke 

Their beards, rejoice that instinct will not mock 
Their shrunken thighs. The logothete approves 
His work. Scratching the broken floor, 

Rolling his eyes, the fabulous beast moves. . . 
The city’s towers blaze red against the sky; 
Across the sea the black sails spin; 

Swords in the street, pipe-voiced the elders cry. 


Knossos is down, Daedalus fled, no cage 
Kennels the brute. Laughing, the girls 
Embrace the Minotaur’s strong limbs and rage. 


P. J. HELM 


Poetry and Drama on Records 
By MARGARET WILLY 


HE Argo project for a complete spoken 
edition of Shakespeare’s works, under the 
direction of George Rylands and performed 
mainly by the Marlowe Society of Cambridge, 
was noticed in the Autumn 1958 issue of English. 
The first six recordings mentioned there have 
now been followed by The Sonnets, King John, 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona (with A Lover’s 
Complaint), The Merchant of Venice, Measure for 
Measure, and Macbeth, in both monaural and 
stereophonic sound (the latter aims to create 
in the mind’s eye of the hearer the expanse of 
the stage, the movements and groupings of 
actors, and the effects of long shots and close- 
ups). Each play is recorded, uncut, from the 
Cambridge ‘New Shakespeare’, edited by 
John Dover Wilson and Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, and is accompanied by a four-page 
synopsis of scenes. 
In all the recordings clarity of diction is im- 


peccable; and time and again some pointing of 
emphasis or subtlety of shading lends new 
meaning and impact to familiar lines. The pity 
and terror of the sleep-walking scene in Mac- 
beth breaks on us afresh, as if heard for the first 
time; as does the naked anguish of Macduff 
on hearing the news of the slaughter of his 
family. In Measure for Measure the scenes be- 
tween Isabella and Angelo—whose chilly re- 
moteness of tone communicates the essence of 
a man ‘whose very blood is snowbroth’—come 
over superbly. The pleading of Arthur for his 
eyes, in King John, is not so memorable as the 
king’s masterly insinuation of his desire for 
Arthur’s death into the reluctant mind of 
Hubert—a foreshadowing of the Iago to come. 
The ten voices employed in the reading of the 
Sonnets—to vary the potential monotony of 
listening to over 150 poems in the same metri- 
cal pattern—beautifully capture their variety of 
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mood: from the youthful freshness of ‘Shall I 
compare thee . . .?’, and the exultation of the 
poet’s triumph over time, to the weary, middle- 
aged disillusion of Nos. 71 and 73, or the con- 
trolled bitterness of rejection in Nos. 87 and 
90; from the pensive melancholy of absence, 
in Nos. 97 and 98, to the savage scorn and self- 
disgust of “Th’expense of spirit’ and the other 
Dark Lady sonnets. 

Another noteworthy feature of these record- 
ings is the high standard in the playing of 
minor parts: of Launce with his dog in The 
Two Gentlemen, and the delectable Launcelot 
Gobbo; of Pompey—as stout and downright a 
cockney as ever was found in the streets of 
Vienna—and of the lewdly quavering Mistress 
Overdone; of the vintage Porter in Macbeth, 
and of Witches whose dialect localizes them 
as denizens of a strictly Scottish blasted heath 
—thereby somehow intensifying, rather than 
diminishing, our sense of the universality of the 
powers of evil. 

Sound effects are sparingly used through- 
out. But how effective these can be is proved 
by the use, in Macbeth, of the spine-chilling 
music which announces to its hearers the visions 
rising upon Macbeth’s appalled gaze at the 
banquet, and also the apparitions on his 
second meeting with the Witches; of the volup- 
tuous cauldron-bubbling which accompanies 
their obscenely confidential incantation; and 
of drums, trumpets, and clash of swords in the 
closing battle scenes. 

Among the minor reservations inevitable in 
so major a project, it must be said that Dun- 
can’s voice is too young to suggest a presence 
sufficiently regal, or that weight of years which 
could have persuaded Lady Macbeth of his 
resemblance to her father as he slept. Also, in 
the same play, the hired murderers are uncon- 
vincing: we miss the appropriate note of 
menace and desperation—as well as consis- 
tency, for they do not speak in the dialect 
allotted all the other minor characters. In The 


Merchant Antonio’s diction is over-sibilant, while . 


occasionally in the Sonnets—notably Nos. 88, 
the end of 110, and 134—the reading seems 
unnecessarily ‘elocuted’. But these are small 
blemishes on a high degree of excellence. The 
series has been widely, and deservedly, ac- 
claimed; and the critic who declared the ven- 
ture ‘potentially the most important thing that 
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has happened to [Shakespeare’s] work since 
Heminge and Condell saw it through the press’ 
hardly exaggerated. 


Since the last number of English Jupiter 
Recordings have issued a further batch of 
poetry records; and the one which will almost 
certainly prove most popular is “The Jupiter 
Book of Ballads’. The anthology ranges widely: 
including well-tried favourites like Barbara Allen, 
Helen of Kirconnell, and Lord Randall (sung un- 
accompanied to a Scottish traditional tune 
which intensifies its sinister element), as well as 
such lesser-known pieces as the poignant tale of 
Mary Hamilton, the king’s mistress hanged for 
the murder of her child, or the dialogue in 
The Unquiet Grave between the sighing, disem- 
bodied voice of the dead girl and that of her 
grieving lover. The record spans six centuries: 
from The Wife of Usher’s Weil, the eldritch tale 
of Alison Gross the witch, and the legend of 
St. Stephen and King Herod (in which the 
capon starts up from its banquet dish crowing 
Christus natus est! ‘among the lordes all’) to 
William Morris’s pompous sham-ballad Shame- 
ful Death, Hardy’s A Trampwoman’s Tragedy 
(Jill Balcon admirably communicates here the 
tension of impending disaster), and the—un- 
intentionally—hilarious The Tay Bridge Disas- 
ter by William McGonagall. Without too 
obviously guying its absurdities, John Laurie 
reads this curiosity with an ingenuous, bumb- 
ling gusto which underlines its bathos and skil- 
fully suggests the voice of the doggerel-maker 
himself in zestful throes of composition. 

Of the countries represented here, Scotland 
claims the largest share of ballads, England the 
next; but there is an exquisitely melodious, 
minor-key piece from Newfoundland called 
She’s like a Swallow, sung by Osian Ellis self- 
accompanied on the harp. Ireland contributes 
Blackwaterside, taken down in recent times from 
a tinker’s street-song, and there are two piquant 
items from America. The one with the rueful 
refrain ‘But she left me with a bunch of water- 
cresses’ is also known in Suffolk (suggesting that 
it was taken to the New World by English 
emigrants); and the nineteenth-century The 
House of the Rising Sun is—like the spirited lilt of 
High Barbaree, based on a sixteenth-century 
broadside ballad—self-accompanied on the 
guitar by Isla Cameron. 
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Here is plenty indeed; and the knowledge- 
able and crisply written blurb on the ‘sleeve’ 
deserves as much commendation as the selec- 
tion and its interpretations. It is a pity that 
this otherwise first-rate record should occasion- 

ally be marred by distracting background 
noises (echoes?) in some of the songs. 

Part II of the ‘Jupiter Junior Anthology’ 
does not, perhaps, contain so many individually 
memorable items as Part I (reviewed in our 
last issue). Here the best things are that ac- 
complished ballad-reader, John Laurie, giving 
a spirited rendering of Auden’s witty and tech- 
nically brilliant Night Mail, whose rhythms 
imitate the urgent, rattling journey of the train; 
V. C. Clinton-Baddeley’s tones of richly remi- 
niscent musing as De la Mare’s Sam, brooding 
by the ‘solitudinous sea’; and Lally Bowers’s 
primly bland, auntly recital of the misdeeds 
and dreadful fate of Matilda. Michael Hor- 
dern’s fine reading of The Lady of Shalott brings 
over the full magic of the poem whose phrases 
haunted so many of us as schoolchildren (“The 
helmet and the helmet-feather/Burn’d like one 
burning flame together’ . . . ‘Out flew the web 
and floated wide ;/The mirror crack’d from side 
to side . . .’); although why, in the penultimate 
line, ‘God in his mercy blend her grace’? 

Part I of the ‘Jupiter Anthology of Twentieth- 
Century Verse’ begins with Hardy, whose tone 
makes him as ideal for reading aloud as that of 
Bridges (represented here by Cheddar Pinks) 
does not. The haunting ‘otherness’ of De la 
Mare comes most effectively through the read- 
ings of All That’s Past, Silver, and The Song of 
the Mad Prince. There is a fine Edward Thomas 
poem, The Gallows; a handful of vintage 
Andrew Youngs, with their epigrammatic 
crispness and natural descriptions as lovingly 
observed as those of Clare; and one of Sassoon’s 
best non-war poems, At the Grave of Henry 
Vaughan. The selection concludes light-hearted- 
ly with Dame Edith Sitwell reading her Sir 
Beelzebub (many listeners will regret that room 


could not have been found for her magnificent 
Still Falls the Rain). Two of the most memorable 
pieces are Edwin Muir’s moving poem about 
the new beginning for mankind, ‘after the seven 
days’ war that put the world to sleep’, with the 
advent of the horses; and Stephen Murray’s 
reading of D. H. Lawrence’s Snake, in which 
the long-lined free verse and blend of physical 
description with soliloquy come alive in a new 
way (how effective is that slight self-contemp- 
tuous pause in the reader’s voice before the last 
word, ‘pettiness’ !). 

A young poet and an old are brought to- 
gether in No. 2 of ‘Poets Reading’. Robert 
Graves’s dry, rather terse manner is better 
suited to the cryptic humour of his satirical 
pieces than to a lyrical poem like Christ in the 
Wilderness. The poems by Elizabeth Jennings 
are essentially contemplative, and need to be 
read on the printed page to yield their full 
impact of meaning. The author’s voice suits 
them well, however, and sometimes gives the 
impression of exceptionally articulate and disci- 
plined thinking aloud. 


Records noticed above: 


Argo Shakespeare Recordings: The Sonnets (3 records, 
Nos. RG 142-4) ; The Merchant of Venice (4 records, 
Nos. RG 160~3); Measure for Measure (4 records, 
Nos. RG 164~7); King John (4 records, Nos. RG 
168-71); Two Gentlemen of Verona, and A Lover’s 
Complaint (3 records, Nos. RG 172-4); Macbeth 
(3 records, Nos. RG 175~7). 39s. gd. each record. 

Available from The Argo Record Co. Ltd., 
113 Fulham Road, London, S.W.3, or through 
any record shop. 


The Jupiter Book of Ballads. No. JUR o0Ag (12 in. 
L.P.). 

The Jupiter Anthology of 20th-Century English Poetry. 
No. JUR ooA1 (12 in. L.P.). 39s. each. 

A Junior Anthology of English Verse, Part II. No. jur 
00B3 (10 in. L.P.). 295. 

Poets Reading No. 2: Robert Graves and Elizabeth 
Jennings. No. jep ooCa2. (7 in. E.P.). 15s. 11d. 

Available from Jupiter Recordings, 228 Ebury 

Street, London S.W.1, or through any record shop, 


Hobbs 


wr Hobbs of the piston pace and the bowler hat 
And the swinging case is catching his eight-fifteen, 
Suburbia’s eye at his bobbing by looks pat 

To the mantel clock and checks machine with machine. 
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Hobbs 


‘I love this walk to the train, and the walk again 

At the other end, to my desk and business drive, 

Then both in reverse and none the worse for the rain’, 
Chirps Hobbs as his bowler bobs from the half-past-five. 
Was he ever a boy who dreamed in hearth-rug joy 

Of cities that shone in the fire, or mused on maps 

That flickered and whispered of Trebizond and Troy, 
And himself let loose? Perhaps, long ago, perhaps. 


At least when the morning train is gone, and steam 
Thins out from under the bridge, we may surmise, 
Some wisp of Hobbs, some otherself of dream 
Escapes in archipelagoes of clouds, and sighs. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Theatre Notes 


Rollo (Strand); The Aspern Papers (Queen’s) ; 
People of Nowhere (St. Thomas’s Church, 
Regent Street). 

URING last autumn the London theatre 

seemed to be in a worse state of mori- 

bundity than for some time past. It has been 
offering the serious playgoer little but, on the 
one hand, the now familiar blend of violence 
and squalor—the enfant terrible desire to delight, 
by shocking, immature sensibilities with the 
depiction of homosexuals, prurience parading 
as piety, cheap blasphemies, and tittering 
adolescent dirt; er on the other, indifferent 
comedies which made the minimum possible 
demands on the mental apparatus of their 
audiences and cared for nothing beyond the 
slick situation and easy laugh. Of the second 
kind Marcel Achard’s Rollo, adapted by Felicity 
Douglas, was a fair sample. It depicted the 
jealousies of a man resentful of a former school- 
friend whose worldly good fortune mocked his 
own luckless improvidence, and was remark- 
abie solely for the virtuoso comic. performance 
of Leo McKern in the title role. 

The only notable serious new productions 
have not been the work of contemporary dra- 
matists, but revivals—like Rosmersholm—and 
adaptations from other media such as The 
Edwardians, from the novel by Vita Sackville- 
West, or Michael Redgrave’s stage version of 
Henry James’s The Aspern Papers, produced by 
Basil Dean, which has been enjoying a suc- 


cessful run at Queen’s. This was a play which 
did at least raise some issue in the mind: 
notably—is knowledge of a poet’s private life 
essential to understanding of his work, or are 
certain intrusions upon privacy both critically 
irrelevant and humanly indefensible? 

Claire Clairmont, mother of Byron’s daugh- 
ter Allegra, was still alive in Italy for ten years 
after Henry James came to Europe. He did not 
meet her—but he might have done; and on the 
possibilities of that imagined meeting he based 
this story—adroitly switching the nationality 
of the main characters in it to his own, and 
thinly disguising other circumstances. Claire 
died in Florence in 1879; James’s Miss Bor- 
dereau in Venice in 1895—a reclusive cen- 
tenarian, the living ghost of the beauty once 
adored by the poet Jeffrey Aspern. That legen- 
dary personality and his work had been the 
ruling preoccupation of ‘H.J.’, dilettante man 
of letters; and his pursuit of the Aspern papers, 
which he was certain were still in the posses- 
sion of the jealously secretive old woman, was 
as single-minded in its ruthlessness, under the 
veneer of civilized elegance—and impudence 
—as that of any present-day newshound on the 
scent of a promising scandal. 

This part, with its combination of impec- 
cable savoir faire, cool effrontery, and the under- 
lying urgency of an obsession which will stop 
at almost nothing to achieve its object, was 
well served by the poise and polish of Michael 
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Redgrave’s performance. Beatrix Lehmann 
brought to her portrayal of the impoverished, 
inscrutable yet still imperious Miss Bordereau, 
with flashes of her younger self even amid the 
grotesqueries of extreme age, that adaman- 
tine quality seen in her past acting in such 
plays as O’Neill’s Mourning becomes Electra, 
Strindberg’s The Father, and Anouilh’s The 
Waltz of the Toreadors. As the gauche, inex- 
perienced, elderly-girlish Miss Tina, withering 
genteelly away in the decaying palazzo (garden 
a wilderness, birds’-nests in the rooms) in the 
service of an aged relative, Flora Robson was 
pathetic and—until very near the end—effec- 
tively ineffectual. Despite its quietness of tone 
and setting, this play accumulated the con- 
centrated tension and excitement of a high- 
class thriller, as the chase grew hotter, the 
intricacies of advance and withdrawal and the 
ingenious shifts more involved. The discovery 
by Miss Bordereau of her guest in the act of 
rifling the trunk full of letters constituted a 
climax from which everything that followed 
was almost inevitably bound to fall away—even 
though the third act brought for H.J. its 
triple turn of the screw. First came Miss Tina’s 
unexpected offer of herself in exchange for the 
letters; the subsequent announcement, in humi- 
liation at her rejection, that she had in any 
case already destroyed them; and—having thus 
confirmed that it was indeed only the papers 
that intimately concerned H.J.—the final re- 
venge of a woman scorned. 

St. Thomas’s Church, Regent St.—the first 
London ‘theatre’ for the performance of Chris- 
topher Fry’s A Sleep of Prisoners—was the scene 
of a telling play by James Brabazon about the 
plight of refugees today. The setting of People 
of Nowhere—a disused church on the outskirts 


of a small German town—was typical of many 
such camps for ‘displaced persons’. The action 
began soon after the end of the last war, and 
concerned a Polish family named Maczek: one 
by one reunited, after separation and supposed 
death, only to be left year after year to the 
gradual, demoralizing conviction that they had 
been forgotten by the rest of the world. The 
most potent plea on behalf of all such people 
was the terrible transformation of spirit wrought 
in each individual member of the family by 
twelve years of fruitless waiting: from eager 
expectation of a new life and faith in the future, 
in the first act, to a harshening and hardening, 
even towards one another, in the second; the 
bitterness of mutual recrimination, alternating 
with apathy, resulting from repeated disap- 
pointments and humiliations and the slow death 
of hope. 

It was not a cheerful or comforting picture: 
it was not intended to be. Here was the impact 
of an aspect of reality no human being today 
can afford to ignore: the brutally unpalatable 
truth of man’s indifference to his fellow man. 
Both dramatist and players—especially Ruth 
Lodge in her powerful and moving portrayal of 
the mother, Anna Maczek, and Frederick 
Schiller as Isaac, the prophetic old Jew half- 
crazed by the horrors of Auschwitz—succeeded 
in their intention of bringing home the in- 
sidious degradation of human dignity effected 
by physical deprivation and wretchedness, by 
frustration of the will to work and live usefully 
and creatively. The production was in aid of 
World Refugee Year, which continues until this 
May and urgently requests money and help. 
The headquarters of the appeal is at g Gros- 
venor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 


THESPIS 


Song 


AKE with the first light tinkling on your eyelids, 
Let the day drop gently through your dream: 
Rise with the sunshine flowing, falling round you 
Like a stream. 


Sleep with the last light fading through your fingers 
And a shadow-fleece upon your face: 
Rest in the silent therapy that only 


Darkness has. 


R. L. COOK 


Tennyson in 


AST summer Tennyson’s native county, 
Lincolnshire, celebrated the 150th anni- 
versary of the poet’s birth. 

The Festival began with a commemorative 
service in Lincoln Cathedral, a sermon by the 
Archdeacon of Lindsey, and the laying of a 
wreath at the foot of the Tennyson statue, and 
ended the following Sunday with a service in 
the little country church at Somersby where 
Tennyson’s father was rector and where he was 
baptized. The Tennyson descendants were pre- 
sent, almost to a man, woman, and child, and 
the congregation spilled over to sit on the grass 
in the churchyard. 

The enthusiasm and hard work of the present 
Lord Tennyson and his cousin, Sir Charles, 
were responsible for the remarkable collection 
of relics, books, and pictures displayed in the 
Usher Art Gallery with the co-operation of the 
City of Lincoln’s staff. One of the most in- 
teresting exhibits was the newly discovered 
original manuscript of The Charge of the Light 
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The Question of Hamlet. By Harry 
Levin. Oxford. 18s. 


Divine Poetry and Drama in Sixteenth- 
century England. By Lity B. Campse tt. 


Cambridge (California U.P.). 355. 

The Poacher from Stratford. By Frank W. 
WapswortH. Cambridge (California U.P.). 
345. 

Decem Rationes. By K. B. Danxs. Winter- 
son (distributed by Centaur Press). 215. 


Harry Levin recognizes that there is no final 
answer to the question of Hamlet. Hamlet 
‘means so many things to so many men’ be- 
cause we all identify ourselves with him, and 
adopt his position in order to ‘look out with 
Shakespeare’ upon the human condition. Mr. 
Levin is concerned with the nature of Ham- 
let’s problem. He includes, as one of several 
supplementary essays following the main 
argument, his review of Peter Alexander’s 
Hamlet, Father and Son: this book, in its conten- 


Lincolnshire 


Brigade showing three different versions altered 
and amended. 

Mr. John Betjeman’s lecture opened the 
literary side of the festival. Later there were 
readings from the poet’s work by Marius Gor- 
ing, C. Day Lewis, and Jill Balcon; a musical 
evening at Gunby Hall—where Tennyson was 
a frequent visitor—with his songs and poems 
sung by soloists and groups of singers; a lecture 
by Sir Charles Tennyson in the Town Hall at 
Louth, which had the special interest of his 
personal memories of his grandfather; and a 
garden-party at Harrington Hall, in Maud’s 
‘high Hall garden’, where croquet was played 
in Victorian costume. 

In view of the success of the Festival it is 
hoped to form a permanent Tennyson Society, 
whose aim will be to stimulate interest in Ten- 
nyson’s life and work, and to concern itself 
with things relevant to his memory. Those in- 
terested should address inquiries to Canon 
Binnall, Barkwith Rectory, Wragby, Lincoln. 

C. B. 


of Books 


tion that we should emphasize Hamlet’s 
strength, should cease to look for a tragic flaw 
and notice rather the ‘interplay of contrasting 
emotions within a single magnanimous tem- 
perament’, affords a starting-point for Mr. 
Levin’s discussion. He examines the play under 
three headings derived from the rhetoricians, 
‘Interrogation’, ‘Doubt’, and ‘Irony’. Begin- 
ning from the constant questioning in the play, 
he argues that we are finally kept guessing 
about the most important question, of what to 
believe. From it arises the problem of what to 
do, of action, and this, for Hamlet, is cast 
within a state of affairs which makes all values 
and judgements seem relative. The equivocal 
nature of the revenge towards which he is im- 
pelled leads Hamlet to adopt a mask of irony, 
and this itself becomes the means by which he 
learns to know himself, to accept, and so to 
master, if not to solve, his dilemma. 

Professor Levin deals shrewdly and subtly 
with the play’s central issues, and his detailed 
comments reveal many new facets of meaning. 
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His style is often irritating, with its constantly 
shifting focus, its deliberate inconsequences, 
and its frequent, and sometimes irrelevant, 
allusions to his wide reading. Some reference 
to ‘the history of ideas’ proves fruitful, but it 
can also mislead, as when Hamlet’s lines to 
Ophelia, ‘Doubt thou the stars are fire’, &c., 
are interpreted as an invitation to her to 
question the Ptolemaic system (alas, she was 
inadequately equipped to doubt anything), 
and a mark of Hamlet’s own Donne-like con- 
cern with the ‘New Philosophy’; in fact these 
lines offer certainties against which Ophelia 
may measure the fixity of his love. 

Lily B. Campbell has written a welcome 
reference work which provides historical 
accounts of the rise in the sixteenth century of 
a divine poetry, and a new drama on biblical 
themes, the latter developing out of classical 
and popular secular forms, not out of miracle 
and morality plays. She speaks of a ‘concerted 
movement to displace the new love poetry and 
the newly popularized pagan literature by a 
literature founded on the Bible’, but there 
seems little evidence of it, and the best writers 
who attempted divine poems are remembered 
for their finer secular work on the ‘vaine con- 
ceits of love’. But Miss Campbell well estab- 
lishes what a long tradition lies behind Paradise 
Lost, and also leaves no excuse for regarding the 
biblical plays listed in Henslowe’s Diary as 
potboilers for the populace, for she shows that 
they have a long and scholarly ancestry. 

Baconians and other disbelievers in Shake- 
speare have invented a myth for themselves, 
which is why reputable scholars ignore them; 
and Frank W. Wadsworth is disingenuous in 
claiming that ‘the professors of English’ are 
making things difficult for the layman by a 
‘cabalistic reluctance’ to answer the charges 
of anti-Stratfordians. He has written a deadpan 
history of the growth of authorship theories, 
with a primary emphasis on the comic extrava- 
gances of the pursuers of shadows, like the lady 
who sailed round the Bermudas seeking the 
cave where Bacon, disguised as a woman, had 
hidden the manuscripts of the plays. This sort 
of thing explains just why the professors keep 
out of the business. The book is entertaining, 
can do no harm, and may do some good. It 
is enlivened with photographs, including a 
splendid one of Calvin Hoffman gazing sadly 


into the empty tomb of Sir Thomas Walsing- 
ham. 

K. B. Danks accuses W. W. Greg, and other 
bibliographers who have refused to accept his 
theories about the Pavier-Jaggard quartos of 
Shakespeare’s plays printed in 1619, of ‘wrong 
intent, mental torpidity, dark aberrations, 
egocentricity . . . irrationality’. In these phrases 
he has outlined the very qualities of his own 
curious book. R. A. FOAKES 


English Literature in the Early Eighteenth 
Century (1700-1740). By Bonamy Dosrée. 
Oxford History of English Literature, VII. 
Oxford. 42s. 


A History of English Drama. By ALLar- 
pyce Nico... Vol. V: Late Nineteenth Century 
Drama. 75s. Vol. V1: Alphabetical Catalogue of 
Plays, 1660-1900. 65s. Cambridge. 

Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama. By 
Wa ter W. Grec. New York: Russell & 
Russell Inc. $7.50. 


Professor Dobrée’s reputation as an elegant 
writer and a critic with shrewd perceptions 
makes one greet his 700-page contribution to 
the Oxford History of English Literature with 
warm expectancy; and this is not belied. 
Twenty years a-growing, the book bears little 
sign of the labour it has involved. 

The volume is divided into three parts: 
Part I, 1700-20, discusses the background, 
Defoe to 1710 and Swift to 1709, the essayists 
and controversialists, the early minor poets and 
Pope to 1725. Part II, 1700-40, covers the 
Drama, philosophy, critics, and miscellaneous 
writers. Part III takes up again the life of 
Defoe, 1715-31, Swift, 1715-45, Thomson and 
other poets after 1720, and Pope 1725-44. In 
his Preface the author reminds us that ‘how- 
ever high the great ones may tower, it is as 
well to remember that Grub St. is always 
there’. He discusses the ‘small fry’ to show the 
social and literary climate affecting the great 
masters, and by quoting generously he gives 
us a taste of, if not always for, his subjects. 

‘The picture of society which the historian 
of literature would wish to realize is different 
from one constructed for other historical pur- 
poses.” Accordingly Professor Dobrée treats 
political questions only as they influenced par- 
ticular writers. He insists rather on the social 
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changes producing the new literature of the 
middle class. He dispels some popular delu- 
sions, ¢.g. the reign of Queen Anne, ‘far from 
being the age of exquisite grace and Augustan 
quiet . . . was actually a virulent one’. In a 
very judicious section he describes the growth 
of the reading public, of open discussion, the 
part played by the City and by Dissent in 
preparing for the rise of the novel. He shows 
how ‘the conservatism of the stage condemned 
drama to unreality’. In this period the middle 
class ‘still aspired to the standards of aesthetic 
taste of the educated and travelled magnates’, 
whereas in the next phase ‘the middle class 
imposed not only its own morals but its own 
taste’. The ethos of the period is hard to define, 
but Professor Dobrée gives a very fair account 
of the conflicting ideas prevalent, while con- 
cerning himself more with the literary qualities 
and implications of the philosophers’ writings 
than with details of their systems. 

His handling of the major writers shows a 
pleasant mixture of biography and critical 
interpretation. Defoe was a Dissenter governed 
by ‘a constant awareness of having something 
to battle for, an integrity to maintain’, a sense 
‘of being shut out from communal life’. Swift’s 
anti-philosophic simplification of the abstruse 
is related (though not entirely) to his passion 
for physical cleanliness and mental reason- 
ableness, his hatred of confusion, humbug, and 
hypocrisy, tainted words and tainted ideas. 
But his charm and gaiety are not neglected. 
Addison is not undervalued ; he was ‘the perfect 
representative of what the age was trying to 
be’, a great civilizer. Augustan poetry deli- 
berately ‘makes a happy collaboration rather 
than stirs any deep emotion’, but this is in- 
evitable when poetry becomes ‘a natural 
vehicle of expression . . . which can be used for 
expressing anything’. Prior is ‘that happy 
experimenter’, ‘the master artificer of the 
occasional poem’, a better poet than Gay, who 
lacks thought and gives ‘no great prosodic 
delights’ yet excels in his ‘down to earth’ 
pieces. 

On Pope, in the main Professor Dobrée 
gives what oft was thought, but ne’er so well 
expressed. He shows how Pope was excited by 
‘exercises in kinds’; he perceives a common 
structural process in most of the longer poems. 
The chapter on Pope’s last phase is exception- 


ally fine, but the whole book will attract not 
only ‘the inquiring student and the interested 
general reader’, but also many experts, even 
‘the sleuth-hound of trends and influences’ for 
whom it is not intended. There is a full and 
invaluable chronological table putting literary 
events alongside public events. The selective 
Bibliography is all we expect from this series. 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll should be a happy 
man, for he has completed his great history 
of the drama from the Restoration to 1900 by 
revising the volume on Late Nineteenth Century 
Drama (1946) and adding a new volume con- 
taining a catalogue of all the plays performed 
over nearly 250 years. 

The first of these (vol. v) contains fifty pages 
of supplementary notes to the handlist of plays 
originally provided, and twenty-five attribut- 
ing authorship to previously anonymous pieces. 

The Alphabetical Catalogue is much more 
than an index. It gives not only the titles of 
plays but their authors, the year of original 
production or of submission for licence. It 
supplements the Handlists in the other volumes 
with new material, and it supplies many of the 
alternative names under which plays were 
performed. A necessary book for all serious 
students of the drama. 

The year of Sir Walter Greg’s lamented 
death brought an American reprint of his 
early work on Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama 
(1906). The book is a classic of its kind, and the 
various ‘Versions of Pastoral’ invented in the 
last fifty years have not put it substantially out 
of date, though the Bibliography needs revision. 
His delicate appreciation of a romantic way 
of thought throws new light on a writer who 
later became famous as the severest of textual 
critics. GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 


The Ethical Idealism of Matthew Arnold. 
By Rossins. Heinemann. 25s. 


The Maturity of Dickens. By Monroe 
Encet. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 255. 


Anne Bronté, Her Life and Work. By Apa 
Harrison and Derek STAnForD. Methuen. 
255. 

Any book on Matthew Arnold must raise 


more issues than it resolves. He is the despair of 
those who like fixed points of view and dogmatic 
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conclusions; his seemingly equivocal position 
invites their suspicion or scorn. Trained philo- 
sophers or trained theologians have no diffi- 
culty in exposing him as a presumptuous 
amateur, while his apparent contradictions in 
other fields can be twisted, by a process of 
selection, to fit different theories. 

To see any man fairly we must see him 
steadily and see him whole. This is particularly 
true of Arnold, and, if at the end of our scrutiny 
we find he must still ‘abide our question’, we 
may surely ask if in that very fact there does not 
lie his peculiar strength no less than his 
characteristic weakness, If the pieces of the 
puzzle cannot be made to fit neatly and finally 
together, well—that is that! Nevertheless, the 
pieces themselves, and Arnold’s own attempt 
to achieve synthesis, abundantly repay study 
when a biographer or critic brings to his task 
the open mind and richly detailed knowledge 
of Arnold’s time, with its intellectual, scientific, 
and religious problems, which Professor 


Robbins, of the University of British Columbia, 
displays in his sensitive, penetrating, impartial, 
and very readable book. 

Following the course of Arnold’s quarrel with 


Nonconformity, Professor Robbins gives, from 
contemporary sources, the evidence on both 
sides. Arnold could sometimes equally offend 
Anglicans, much as he himself loved the Church 
of England and saw in it the incomparable 
via media. With his hatred of extremes, he was 
open, at every point, to the charge of incon- 
sistency, and has been accused of wanting the 
best of both—or of all good—worlds. That, of 
course, is just what he did want, though with 
rare disinterestedness and passionate sincerity. 
He often fell, unconsciously rather than deli- 
berately, into the error of superimposing his own 
ideas on those from elsewhere which he partly 
accepted—taking, for example, from Christia- 
nity those elements that suited his purpose and 
giving them a highly personal colour. Professor 
Robbins admits all this. He sees the chinks in 
Arnold’s armour, and allows that his ideas do 
not build up into a ‘system’. He also sees, how- 
ever, that Arnold, being what he was and living 
when he did, could not do other than seek an 
Aristotelian golden mean; and that his spirit, 
quickening an intellect and imagination that 
(despite their own limitations and prejudices) 
were at least able, unlike the closed minds of 
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contending specialists, to see more than one 
side of a question, diffused a reconciling influ- 
ence, salutary in his own day and sorely needed 
now. 

As criticism of Dickens becomes steadily 
more serious and searching, it grows clearer 
that he, too, cannot be pigeon-holed. The 
exuberance of his youth and earlier manhood 
had until recently deceived critics into regard- 
ing him, whatever his genius for sheer creation, 
as a careless artist and a rampaging reformer. 
Also coming from America, Professor Engel’s 
book further dispels these misconceptions. 
Particularly from Dickens’s letters and _ his 
articles and general editorial policy in House- 
hold Words and All the Year Round, he proves 
that the novelist had conscious literary prin- 
ciples, insisting that a story should have a 
purpose but equally that it must be art, not 
a mere transcript from life and certainly not 
propaganda. 

Secondly, from a glance at the earlier novels 
and then an ampler survey of the later ones, 
Professor Engel demonstrates that Dickens was 
politically neither radical nor conservative. 
Ardently as he loved the poor as individuals 
and wished to improve their lot, he distrusted 
the vox populi no less than he detested social 
snobbery or the abuse of private wealth. He 
was a radical in the basic sense of challenging 
established institutions; yet the thought of 
revolution or of anarchy repelled and terrified 
him. His view of life and of man’s dilemma— 
already plain, to discerning eyes, under the 
gaiety and superficial optimism of the period 
up to David Copperfield—grew increasingly 
sombre, and, save as redemption might come 
from within human nature itself, he saw no 
remedy. Professor Engel makes his points with 
clarity, moderation, and conviction. 

It would be a pity if the volume on Anne 
Bronté included in our present list were over- 
shadowed by Winifred Gérin’s fine biography 
reviewed in our last issue. The two books, 
agreeing in all essentials, are complements, not 
rivals. Dealing with Anne’s outward career, 
the late Ada Harrison, if more briefly and less 
intimately than Mrs. Gérin, offers the same 
well-balanced and myth-destroying picture of 
life at Haworth Parsonage; while Derek 
Stanford’s appraisal of Anne’s work—especi- 
ally her poetry—has, with inherently delicate 
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literary and spiritual feeling, the indispensable 
virtue of sound historic perspective. 
GILBERT THOMAS 


The Irish Writers, 1880-1940. By HERBERT 
Howartu. Rockliff. 42s. 


James Joyce. By Ricnarp Oxford. 
635. 

The Critical Writings of James Joyce. 
Edited by ELtswortH Mason and RicHARD 
ELLMANN, Faber. 255. 


It is well known that, although James Joyce 
was only nine years old when Parnell died in 
1891, the tragic circumstances which ruined 
the career of the Irish Leader made a lasting 
impression upon his mind, to be reflected over 
and over again in his writing. 

In his stimulating and convincing volume 
Mr. Herbert Howarth now puts forward the 
view that, in one way or another, all the most 
outstanding Irish writers of the time—especi- 
ally those immediately preceding Joyce—were 
profoundly affected by Parnell’s fall and that, 
as a result of this influence upon their work, 
they ‘half-consciously’ inflamed the militant 
movement in the struggle for national inde- 
pendence. ‘Out of the public passions and the 
ignominy that caused Parnell’s death,’ main- 
tains Mr. Howarth, ‘a myth flared up that 
produced the Rising of 1916 and the quick 
subsequent events: revolution, civil war, and 
the Republic.’ The writers upon whom he has 
drawn to present his case are George Moore, 
Lady Gregory, Yeats, AE, Synge, and Joyce, 
and he examines their work in relation to the 
development of Irish nationalism and the 
achievement of independence, identifying 
common themes which may be regarded as of 
nationalistic significance, and comparing the 
various ways in which each of these writers 
dealt with them. Whether Mr. Howarth’s 
thesis, with all its implications, is accepted or 
not, his method of approach does enable the 
reader to gain a clear perspective of Irish litera- 
ture of the period, and provides the author 
himself with an excellent coign of vantage from 
which to undertake a profitable survey of the 
work of this particular group of writers. 

Mr. Richard Ellmann, in what must in- 
evitably become the authoritative biography 
of James Joyce, tells us that shortly after 


Parnell’s death the young Joyce wrote a poem 
denouncing Healy, Parnell’s trusted friend and 
lieutenant, for his part in the betrayal of ‘the 
Chief’. Even if copies of the poem were still 
to be found, they would probably reveal no 
more about the author’s feelings on the subject 
than that outspoken passage in A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man: ‘Let him remember 
too, cried Mr. Casey . . . the language with 
which the priests and priests’ pawns broke 
Parnell’s heart and hounded him into his 
grave. Let him remember that too when he 
grows up.’ 

Joyce’s books show that he did remember it, 
but it is possible that his preoccupation—one 
might justifiably call it an obsession—with the 
theme of betrayal may have been partly due 
to the fact that his own experience appeared 
to substantiate what was already implanted in 
his memory. Indeed, in one sense, it could be 
held that all his work was the record of his 
own experience, whatever guise he gave to his 
characters and in whatever pattern or order he 
arranged the circumstances; and what is even 
more significant to an understanding of Joyce is 
that, for his literary purposes, he confined 
himself largely to the experience of childhood 
and adolescence. 

Mr. Ellmann’s biography is important 
simply because he seems to have grasped this 
essential truth from the beginning of his tre- 
mendous task, and it is unlikely that this book, 
which took twelve years to complete, will ever 
be surpassed as a straightforward, but infinitely 
detailed, account of Joyce’s life. For the author 
has not only gathered his material from an 
extraordinary number of reliable sources, but 
he has been at great pains to identify many of 
the people, places, and situations which were 
to be celebrated later in Ulysses and Finnegans 
Wake. 

Yet though Mr. Ellmann provides a fascinat- 
ing account of what happened to Joyce, and 
how Joyce reacted, he fails to throw much light 
on the method by which the Irish writer 
transmuted his experience into works of art. 
For a better understanding of his mind and 
the direction of his thought one must turn to 
The Critical Writings of James Joyce. This volume, 
which assembles the essays, book reviews, pro- 
gramme notes and letters to editors written by 
Joyce from the age of fourteen onwards, helps 
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the reader to see that if, by the excessive lengths 
to which he carried his experiments, Joyce cut 
himself off from all but a small circle, the 
efforts he made to relate both Ulysses and Fin- 
negans Wake to a mythological system show 
that he was acutely conscious of the modern 
writer’s need of a comprehensive pattern of 
values. HOWARD SERGEANT 


The Life of John Middleton Murry. By 
F. A. Lea. Methuen. 30s. 


‘Give me this credit—Do you not think I 
strive—to know myself?’ 

‘Nothing ever becomes real till it is experi- 
enced—Even a Proverb is no proverb to you 
till your Life has illustrated it.’ 

These are but two of the many quotations 
from Keats’s Letters that a reading of this 
biography calls to mind. Others inescapably 
catch the reader’s attention, either reinforcing 
the ‘disinterested probity’ of Murry’s comments 
in his private journal, or pin-pointing for his 
biographer the motives, attitudes, and purposes 
that shaped his chequered experience. To see 
Keats with Murry’s eyes, to see Shakespeare, 
Blake, D. H. Lawrence, is to see their essential 
truth as human beings, living, in Keats’s 
words, ‘a life of Allegory’; their ‘works are the 
comments on it’. It can be argued that Murry’s 
life, too, was an Allegory, but not, alas, that 
his ‘works are the comments on it’. They must 
be described, rather, as an explorative record 
of it. For, as Mr. Lea demonstrates, Murry was 
a ‘poet manqué, the man with the vision but 
not the faculty divine. The growth of his mind 
was essentially the growth of a poet’s mind—a 
major Romantic poet’s.’ 

For Murry, ‘Jesus taught not goodness, but 
wholeness; and this both in the inward man, 
and in the outward world’. It is Murry’s pains- 
taking search for ‘wholeness’ that provides 
Mr. Lea’s narrative with a linear continuity. 
Inconsistencies, apparent contradictions, ac- 
ceptances, rejections may be found at every 
phase of Murry’s life; but the purpose is the 
same however diverse the means. 

There is no special pleading here. If one 
wishes to be derisive, there is material enough. 
‘If you must speak for your generation,’ 
Katherine Mansfield vainly admonished her 
husband, ‘speak, but don’t say, “I speak for my 
generation.” ’ A sceptical observer may dis- 
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miss Murry as a morbid fumbler, a quasi- 
religious romantic who, had he put himself in 
the hands of a psychiatrist, might never have 
had the occasion to write: ‘I want—above all 
things else—that young men such as I was— 
and young women—should not have to go 
through what I have been through.’ 

But it is the testimony of this biography that 
he did ‘go through’, with scrupulous intellectual 
honesty and with the ethical values contained 
in the word ‘Love’ as his ‘heart’s assurance’. 
If ever he committed himself to a short-cut, he 
insisted on paying for it by taking the hardest 
way back. And then the exploration would 
continue, ‘the wind’ blowing ‘where it listeth’, 
through personal relationships, literature, 
ethics, politics, in search of ‘a new kind of con- 
sciousness’ that Murry believed to be the re- 
sponsibility of those who might save the world 
from catastrophe to discover. That was 
Murry’s commitment, outsider though he may 
have been for nine-tenths of his career. 

Not only does Mr. Lea commend his subject 
to the reader as a brilliant interpretative critic 
of literature, especially for his work on Keats 
and Shakespeare and for his essays in the book, 
Heaven and Earth, but also, as ‘the representative 
figure of an age of break-neck transition: the 
man who, by descent and upbringing, has 
been exposed most nakedly to the gradual 
disruption of the life-pattern of society, made 
absolute by the revolutionary development of 
power-production in the last hundred years’. 

It was Murry’s misfortune that he could 
only affirm, not communicate creatively ‘the 
truth of the Imagination’. But he did all else, 
exploring, discovering, interpreting, testing, 
contending. Either one responds to his writings, 
to the ‘opening of windows’ on fresh ‘Countries 
of the Mind’, or one closes them firmly— 
against the fog. DAVID JESSON-DIBLEY 


The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren. 
By Iona and Peter Opie. Oxford. 355. 

Coming into Their Own. By Marjorie L. 
Hourp and Gertrrupe E. Cooper. Heine- 
mann, 215. 


Thirty years ago, when we were mis- 
chievously (and illegally) playing ‘Knocky 
Nine Doors’ and laughing away through the 
gas-lamp streets of a Cumberland town, we 
had no idea that we were helping to preserve 
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‘pure and uncorrupt’ a traditional and wide- 
spread schoolboy prank for which there are 
still more than sixty local names. Neither did 
we realize that our bit of useful knowledge— 
that a hair of the head placed on the palm 
would split the master’s cane—had been a 
‘known fact’ among schoolchildren for more 
than a century. 

Reading The Lore and Language of School- 
children, we now know that many of our sea- 
sonal customs, initiation rites, and superstitious 
practices, like avoiding the lines between 
paving-stones, are neither past nor parochial. 
All over the country (and in other parts of the 
world, as well) children’s catcalls and retorts, 
stock jokes, ruderies, and riddles are still going 
strong. For as Mr. and Mrs. Opie have dis- 
covered and, for the first time, disclose in their 
entertaining and erudite survey of schoolchild 
chant and custom, ‘the curious lore passing 
between children aged about six to fourteen’ 
holds in its spell the ‘telly-conscious’ rising 
generation of the new Elizabethan age just as 
it did their predecessors. 

Opening the 400 pages of this book, with its 
eleven distribution maps of truce terms, spit- 
ting death, mardy babies, and Easter egg 
rolling, is to be made privy of the pranks and 
prattle of all our schooldays, It is a passport 
to the ‘ever-ever’ land of children’s rhymes 
(more than 800 are printed in full), tangle-talk 
(‘One fine day in the middle of the night. . .’), 
puns, tongue-twisters, crooked answers, jeers 
and jokes (‘Why does a bear wear a fur coat? 
- He would look ridiculous in a mackintosh’). 
It is to discover their oral legislation (‘Cross 
my heart and hope to die’) and to hear their 
improper laughter: ‘Oh my finger, oh my 
thumb, Oh my belly, oh my bum.’ 

Deliberately excluding the delinquent and 
the fee-payer, the authors have based their 
‘smashing’ (‘topping’, ‘ripping’, ‘super’, 
‘wizard’) study of wit and repartee, parody and 
partisanship on the contributions of some 5,000 
children (including ‘swots’, ‘sneaks’, ‘craw- 
lers’, ‘four-eyes’, ‘stare-cats’, ‘swank-pots’, and 
‘cowardy custards’) in seventy schools in 
Britain. They have concerned themselves with 
the guile and ghoulism (‘You going to be 
burnt or buried?’) of the ordinary child: ‘the 
fun loving but father fearing specimen who is 
typical of the vast majority’. 
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Tracing the unending river of schoolchild 
chant and chatter, Mr. and Mrs. Opie have 
found two distinct streams of oral lore: the 
slangy, superficial comic songs, jokes, catch 
phrases, fashionable adjectives (‘supersonic’, 
‘Whacko!’), slick nicknames, and crazes, and 
the deeper, quieter stream of dialectal lore 
which is the language of their darker doings— 
playing truant (‘playing tick’, ‘miching’, 
‘sciving’), giving warning (‘Cave!’ ‘Scarper!’ 
‘Nash!’ ‘Nix!’), sneaking, swearing, torment- 
ing, and fighting. Such terms belong to all 
time, but are limited in locality. 

Indeed the language which children use to 
regulate their relationships with each other, 
such as their terms for claiming, securing 
precedence, and making a truce (‘fainites’, 
‘pax’, ‘skinch’) go back centuries. ‘Barley’—a 
prevailing term in east Scotland, the Border, 
the Lake District, and north-west England— 
has a wonderfully long history stretching back 
to the fourteenth-century alliterative poem Sir 
Gawayne and the Grene Knight. 

Continuity there certainly is, for in the 
Opies’ opinion the most uncouth children of 
today are ‘tradition’s warmest friends’. They 
crack jokes Swift collected from his friends, 
They play tricks Beau Brummel would have 
recognized. They ask riddles posed when 
Henry VIII was a lad and they cure warts 
after the manner which Francis Bacon learnt 
when he was young. 

Speed there is, too, in oral transmission of 
new rhymes. Within days of the Abdication 
crisis children in Swansea and Liverpool were 
singing ‘Hark the Herald Angels sing, Mrs. 
Simpson’s pinched our King’. As far afield as 
Sydney and Scarborough parodies of the Davy 
Crockett ballad were winning playground 
approval: ‘Born on a table top in Joe’s café, 
Dirtiest café place in the U.S.A.... 

Tumbling and rhyming out of school, the 
modern child, like his forbears, when out of 
sight and on his own appears to be rich in 
language, well versed in custom, a respecter of 
the details of his own code, and a practising 
authority on the traditional self-amusements. 
Mr. and Mrs. Opie are to be congratulated on 
recording so much of the least recordable 
speech spoken in Britain. 

Turning from the oral to the written, two 
other child investigators, Marjorie L. Hourd 
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and Gertrude E. Cooper, have studied the 
idiom of young children revealed in their verse 
writing. Coming into Their Own, an anthology of 
123 poems written in their ‘best suit’ English 
by a class of ten-year-old boys and girls, pro- 
vides the material for Miss Hourd’s perhaps 
over-sympathetic interpretation of the child’s 
world of ideas and for her five scholarly com- 
mentaries on children’s versifying. 

ROLAND EARL 


A Book of Cats. By DororHy MarcaretT 
Sruart. Methuen. 155. 


In a book which will delight, as well as 
greatly enlighten, cat-lovers, Miss Stuart 
traces the story of the cat from its known 
origins, in the homes and temples of ancient 
Egypt (cats figure in several surviving tomb- 
paintings) to the twentieth century and the 
Church Cat of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 
whose burial in the churchyard is marked by a 
simply inscribed stone. In between there is 
a wealth of information, anecdote, and intrigu- 
ing titbits—‘legendary, literary and historical’, 
as the sub-title says—about members of the 
cat tribe. We see the cat in Aesop and in Celtic 
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legend, in Chaucer, in Shakespeare—evi- 
dently, here, not much beloved—and in 
Dickens. We see him as the witches’ familiar, 
but also as the friend of poets (Herrick, Cow- 


per, and Christopher Smart with his Jeffry, 


‘a mixture of gravity and waggery ... an 
excellent clamberer’, and ‘servant of the living 
God’) ; as well as championed by poets—it was 
over the tormenting of a kitten that Keats had 
his famous fight with the butcher-boy. We 
meet again, with proper veneration, that 
prince of cats, Dr. Johnson’s Hodge, fed on 
oysters selected personally by his master; and 
the one of Horace Walpole’s many cats who 
provided Gray with the doleful material for 
his ode On a Favourite Cat, Drowned in a Tub 
of Gold fishes. The author treats her subject 
with urbanity and affection; and her essay is 
embellished with some enchanting illustrations, 
ranging from a drawing of a bronze figurine 
in the British Museum of the Egyptian goddess 
Bast, with kittens, a painting of the Earl of 
Southampton in the Tower accompanied by a 
sturdy feline companion (black-and-white), 
or the ‘catte’ embroidered by Mary, Queen of 
Scots in captivity, to the cheerful grin of 
Tenniel’s Cheshire Cat. M. W. 
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1TH the publication of The Death Bell in 
Wioss. Vernon Watkins stepped quietly 
into the front rank of contemporary British 
poets, and his new volume serves to maintain 
his ascendancy. There is little in Mr. Watkins’s 
work that excites immediate admiration in the 
reader’s mind: the effect is cumulative, and 
deeply impressive. Once an overt disciple of 
Yeats, he is now completely himself, save that 
here and there one is reminded of Laurence 
Binyon in his later manner. Mr. Watkins has a 
potent lyrical gift; but his verse is so impreg- 
nated with imaginative thought that even a 
poem of such apparent spontaneity and with 
such a dancing rhythm as Touch with your 
Fingers provokes reflection rather than any 
more facile emotion. Many of his poems—Cail 
it all Names, but do not call it Rest and Before a 
Birth are two examples—have a majesty which 
is rare indeed in modern verse. If such poems 
are rhetorical, they are rhetorical in the grand 


manner, and are nobly sustained to the end, 
Master though Mr. Watkins is of a variety of 
technical devices, these are nowhere obtrusive, 
art notably concealing art. Moreover—it can 
be gratefully added—there is no poem in this 
collection that is not completely intelligible. 
This is a volume of outstanding distinction, 
which it is a privilege to praise. 

John Press follows Matthew Arnold in de- 
monstrating that a man can be both a good 
critic and a good poet, antithetical though these 
faculties appear at first sight. What made Mr. 
Press’s first volume of criticism so interesting— 
so exhilarating, indeed—was his freedom from 
pedantry and his fresh and vigorous use of the 
English language. These qualities are equally 
apparent in his second book of verse—even in 
his translation of a sonnet by the severely clas- 
sical de Hérédia. He is a strikingly versatile 
poet—reflective, descriptive, evocative—and, 
as befits a critic, he possesses a talent for 
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parody. Further, he has a gift for epigrammatic 
phrase-making, and can sum up the argument 
of a poem in a few pregnant words. Fresh and 
vigorous though most of his writing is, he is 
occasionally apt to overload his rifts with ore, 
with the result that a poem moves with rather 
too deliberate a pace for it to be wholly suc- 
cessful. Under the stress of inspiration, however, 
this fault becomes transformed into a virtue, as 
in the lyric called A Whitsun Poem, in which he 
writes of ‘the stampeding blast’ and ‘the batter- 
ing flood’ with splendidly sonorous effect. 

The name of Margaret Stanley-Wrench is a 
familiar one to readers of English, and it may 
be recalled that her play The Splendid Burden 
received commendation in these columns a few 
years ago. She has a flair for dramatic writing, 
and one of the best poems in her present 
volume— The Old Woman Remembers—is cast in 
this form. Miss Stanley-Wrench is a confident, 
ambitious, vigorous poet of great technical re- 
source, who gives the impression of securing 
precisely the effects she desires. 

James Kirkup is a prolific but not a facile 
poet. Each piece in his new collection owes its 
origin to a genuinely imaginative impulse, and 
each is firmly and deftly constructed. While his 
technique is traditional, it is not constricting: 
one feels that every poem is cast in its inevitable 
mould, and this speaks well for Mr. Kirkup’s 
poetic instinct. His imagery is of the same 
inevitable quality—as when he speaks of ‘a 
quietly exploding rose’—with the result that 
consistent satisfaction can be derived from his 
work. 

In his highly atmospheric poems of place, 
Dr. Carl Bode—a welcome new-comer from 
the United States—reminds one of Rimbaud: 
witness the opening quatrain of the second of 
his London Sonnets: 


Holding Chelsea in her hand, blowing off 

Its heliotrope of soot, she walked serene 
Through superannuated streets. The buildings 
Stood infirm and dressed in bombasine.. . 


His group of religious poems—written in a 
different vein, but still vividly pictorial—are 
entirely individual, and form an arresting con- 
temporary interpretation of the text which 
inspired them. 

Muriel Grainger has a delicate, unobtrusive 
talent which is refreshing. She, too, is a religious 
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poet, and in such pieces as Carpaccio’s ‘‘Dream 
of St. Ursula” and Revelation recalls Ruth Pitter. 
Martin Scholten’s companion Outposts booklet 
is a radically different production. It is 
strenuously ‘poetic’ in style and subject-matter, 
making but slight appeal. Yet in his sonnet on 
Huckleberry Finn, Mr. Scholten proves that 
he is capable of better work than at present. 

Although Mr. Kavanagh is disposed to write 
too often with the self-conscious sophistication 
of a clever undergraduate, in To Darkness and to 
Me he achieves such solemn and mature beauty 
that his next book should be noteworthy. 

Despite a forbiddingly gloomy cover, the 
latest collection of poetry from the Universities 
of England and Wales is bright with promise. 
Not devoid of purely cerebral imagery and 
recondite phraseology, this anthology neverthe- 
less contains a large number of poems which 
are drawn from actual experience and set down 
with simplicity, accuracy and ability. Of these 
can be mentioned David Burt’s The Artificer, 
Ian Moore’s National Service, and Bryan John- 
son’s Villanelle in January. 

The ninth and final volume of The Complete 
Greek Tragedies, in progress since 1953, is de- 
voted to Euripides—Electra, The Phoenician 
Women, and The Bacchae. This is a remarkable 
feat of American scholarship. The fact that 
these plays are classics of formidable renown 
has in no way daunted the translators from 
writing with a vigorous clarity which gives them 
a freshly-minted air. Designed though they are 
to be read in a study, the plays should gain still 
more in dramatic power when acted on a stage, 
or better still, performed over the air. 

Shakespeare’s Narrative Poems, in the Pen- 
guin Shakespeare, is a brief, comely volume 
which has the distinction of being edited by 
Dr. G. B. Harrison, whose Introduction and 
Notes are as succinct as they are informative. 
At the price of a mere half-crown, this is 
eminently a book to acquire. 

Derek Stanford’s pamphlet on the diverse 
movements in English poetry since the begin- 
ning of the present century is a well-informed 
and occasionally illuminating essay, which 
would have been more successful had Mr. Stan- 
ford seen his subject in more accurate per- 
spective. He says nothing of the pre-Georgians, 
little of the Georgians themselves (to allude to 
Walter de la Mare’s ‘nice archaic note’ is, to 
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say the least, an inadequate comment), and 
occupies himself excessively with certain minor 
poets of the past two decades whose work 
scarcely merits more than summary treatment. 

While the voices of science and practical 
activity are both accepted and to a degree 
understood, Professor Oakeshott contends that 
there is no possibility of the voice of poetry 
being heard in the conversation of mankind. 
In his brief, erudite essay he examines the 
reasons for this exclusion, and in so doing not 
only sheds fresh light on poetry itself, but 
awakens in the reader’s mind an uneasy doubt 
concerning the aims of present-day education 
and, indeed, civilization generally. He em- 
phasizes that poetic imagining brings to the 
conversation a unique utterance, not to be 
otherwise assimilated. In an_ increasingly 
mechanized and consequently Philistine world, 
these are words which merit consideration by all 
to whom poetry is a vital constituent of their 
lives. RALPH LAWRENCE 
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A Ray of Sunshine in February 


OD, is this spring You have sent us so soon? 
At the turn of the dark months, between cold and cloud, 
Through the hinge of the seasons You have thrust 
These fingers of sunshine, and burst 
The shell of winter. This shivering ray of spring 
How shall we prize it, how shall we praise it? 
How keep this trembling flame so near the ice? 
How shall we treasure these pale golden riches 
For the dark end of winter—as, alas, 
These our shivering, uncertain joys, 
This faint ray of peace between war and war? 


ANNIE BERTHET 
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| geyeeerevie Denis Johnston set out Jn Search 
of Swift as the result of adverse comments 
on a paper read by him to the Old Dublin 
Society in 1941. Thanks to the Guggenheim 
Foundation he has now been able to explore 
and reinterpret the great bulk of the existing 
material relevant to his subject, The Mysterious 


Origin of Dean Swift, but he has far out-run his 
original terms of reference, and no one who has 
ever lingered with compassion over those three 
enigmatic phantoms, Stella, Vanessa, and De- 
canus, could fail to find his book almost pain- 
fully interesting. 

If this latest reconstruction of the family tree 
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be correct, ‘Little MD’ was not the Dean’s 
sister but his niece, and the pattern of his be- 
haviour to her and to Vanessa becomes more 
comprehensible and incidentally more pitiful. 
The Search, however, does not end when all 
three protagonists are dead. Richard II’s de- 
sire to ‘talk of graves and worms and epitaphs’ 
is amply fulfilled in Chapter XXIII, the rival 
claims of the two surviving death-masks having 
first been decided—finally, one would sup- 
pose—in favour of that now in Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

About these things there is a certain macabre 
fascination; yet, when all is said and done, 
Jonathan Swift was a man of letters, and we 
look in vain for more than a few perfunctory 
allusions to his literary work, whether in prose 
or verse. 

John H. Sutherland has selected and ar- 
ranged under the general title of Mr. Spec- 
tator’s London certain source-materials which 
should be useful to students of the reign of 
Queen Anne. Though he concentrates upon 
the London of the great Augustans he glances 
back at William and Mary and forward to 
George I, and he wisely uses un-English as well 
as English records. How pleasant it is to learn 
from the 1719 translation of Henri Misson de 
Valbourg’s Observations that ‘the English have 
a mighty value for their Poetry . . . when they 
happen in reading to go out of Prose into 
Verse you would swear you no longer heard the 
same Person .. . he dies away with Rapture.’ 
The Suggestions for Library Work are good, but 
one would hardly have expected the libretto 
of The Beggar’s Opera to be ranked with Ad- 
dison’s Cato as literature. 

Not even the marmoreal solemnity of 
Madame d’Arblay’s life of her father has 
availed to hide from us the fact that he was a 
completely delightful person. Dr. Percy Scholes’s 
study of him, The Great Dr. Burney, showed that 
the tomb she had so piously erected was only a 
cenotaph, and set before us the engaging figure 
of the man himself as his friends knew and 
loved him. Yet there was something lacking 
still. The full text of Burney’s extensive and 
often hazardous tours had never been made 
accessible. It is both fortunate and fitting that 
we should now be able to follow him through 
France, Italy, Germany and the Low Countries 
with Dr. Scholes as his companion and our 
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guide. This achievement has necessitated the 
collating of five separate sources, yet so deftly 
has this been done that we are never at any 
point conscious of a jolt or a join. 

When Dr. Johnson told Baretti, on the 
strength of the incomplete published version, 
that in his opinion Charles Burney was ‘one of 
the first writers of the age for travels’ he spoke 
more truly than he knew. Although this travel- 
ler’s main object was to collect materials for 
his great surveys of the state of contemporary 
music, his mind responded to people and scenes 
unconnected with the art he loved. He was 
gay, he was friendly, he drew hearts to him. 
Through his eyes we can see Voltaire, a skeletal 
but lively phantom, walking in the grounds at 
Ferney, we can watch the long chains of 
coloured lamps being lit round St. Peter’s, peer 
down ravines, gaze up at mountain-peaks, and 
contemplate a variety of opera-houses, palaces, 
and pleasure-grounds. Perhaps the memory 
that lingers most vividly is that of a concert at 
Sans Souci where, erect before a music-stand 
of tortoiseshell ‘most richly and elegantly in- 
laid with silver’, Frederick the Great executed 
the solo flute-parts of three long and difficult 
concertos ‘with equal perfection’. 

A Doctor's Life of John Keats could hardly fail 
to make painful reading, especially when the 
writer, being a distinguished laryngologist, is 
only too well qualified to describe and to con- 
demn the methods (orthodox in their own day) 
by which the medical gentlemen bled and 
starved the poet quite literally to death. It may 
be pointed out, however, that two of the 
theories which Dr. Walter A. Wells sets out to 
demolish are no longer current in this country. 
These are the theory that it was the Quarterly, 
‘so savage and slaughterly’, which ‘killed John 
Keats’, and the theory that it was his frustrated 
love for Fanny Brawne rather than his mis- 
handling by the doctors which brought his 
life to an untimely close. More vigilant proof- 
reading would have obviated the rather fre- 
quent repetitions clogging the flow of the nar- 
rative—for example, the famous ‘starved apo- 
thecary’ gibe is quoted on pp. 41, 109, and 149; 
and a little editorial revision by a competent 
hand might have spared the reader a few shocks 
when the author strays outside his own par- 
ticular field. Salerno was not an ecclesiastical 
establishment; in the Middle Ages ‘medical 
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knowledge and practice’ were not ‘largely in 
the hands of monks’; the preposterous Bruno- 
nian system could not conceivably have coloured 
the minds of Keats’s teachers at Guy’s Hospital 
in the years 1816-17, considering that Brown’s 
efforts to convert the London medical world 
to his views failed lamentably when he came 
south in 1786 and that in 1788 he was dead. 

Even worse shocks are in store when litera- 
ture crosses the screen. King Lear, we are told, 
was ‘thoroughly outraged’ by the ‘inhuman 
behaviour’ of his son-in-law , and Robert Burns’s 
flora and fauna were confined mainly to wild 
[sic] heather, rye, partridges, and grouse. Oh, 
ghosts of the red, red rose and the crimson- 
tipped daisy, oh, echoes of the laverock spring- 
ing from the ‘weet of the lawn’ and the mavis 
singing among the ruins of Lincluden! 

Can it be that the true measure of Rudyard 
Kipling’s greatness lies in his ability to set a 
certain type of latter-day critic ‘reeling, and 
writhing, and fainting in coils’? Some of the 
reviews of Dr. J. M. S. Tompkins’s new study 
suggest that it may well be so. On the jacket 
we are assured that she accepts him as ‘an im- 
portant writer in the English tradition’, and 
one is irresistibly reminded of Carlyle’s com- 
ment on the American lady who said that she 
‘accepted the Universe’: ‘Gad, she’d better.’ 
Yet has Dr. Tompkins ever come whole- 
heartedly to terms with the three remarkable 
men who were successively ‘Rudyard Kipling’? 
That they were three his admirers have always 
realized and his detractors have never under- 
stood. A glance down the Index will show the 
oscillations confusing through 259 close-packed 
pages the pursuit of these three distinct and 
sometimes irreconcilable literary figures. The 
curious theory is advanced that the ‘spiritual 
progress’ of the Lama’s Irish chela in Kim might 
(perhaps ought) to have ‘led him to some 
such withdrawal as that of Purun Baghat’. 
Surely the end of that exquisite book leaves the 
reader with the conviction that the only 
form of ‘spiritual progress’ ever experienced by 
that completely worldly young Celt, Kimball 
O’Hara, was his deepening appreciation of the 
other-worldliness of the erewhile Abbot of 
Such-Zen. It is a pity, too, that Kipling the 
poet should have been given such short measure. 
There are, of course, squeamish persons who 
wilt at the mere thought of his early vernacular 
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ditties, his unabashed ‘Union-Jackery’: but 
those who find his occasional extravagances 
hard to bear might pause for a moment and 
read his Epitaph on a Coward. 

What is Wisdom? Cyril Upton calls this ques- 
tion ‘the oldest in the world’, but one could 
think of several older. ‘Are the gods angry with 
man when it thunders, and, if so, why?’ or 
‘Will there be enough meat on that bison’s 
bones to feed me and mine tomorrow as well 
as today?’ Humanity had travelled many mil- 
lions of miles on its evolutionary pathway be- 
fore an abstract idea formulated itself behind 
its probably shallow and shaggy brows. In this 
survey we meet a variety of sages, ranging from 
Lao-tze to Dean Inge, from Averrées to Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen of New York; we are exhorted 
to be humble and tolerant, but example does not 
reinforce precept; and, when all is said, we have 
learned neither precisely what wisdom is, nor 
exactly where it may be found. Detachment is 
not the same thing as tolerance, and it seems as 
if the former rather than the latter quality 
explains Cyril Upton’s self-confessed distrust of 
what he calls ‘emphasis’. 

The search after wisdom would have been 
appreciably promoted by an Index. 

In Three Traditions of Moral Thought Dorothea 
Krook covers some of the same ground. Both 
she and Cyril Upton conduct us to interesting 
and unexpected places—here, the banks of the 
Ganges, there the Lambeth Conference of 1958. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s finds in Mrs. Krook’s 
survey an attempt to convince us that the 
spiritual heir of traditional Christianity is a 
‘religious Humanism which has rejected all 
dogma and metaphysics but preserves the moral 
insight and the inspiration of the gospel of 
Christ’. There was a time—not so very long 
ago—when Humanism signified primarily the 
study of those Humaner Letters upon which 
western civilization was once solidly based. The 
basis is no longer solid; and the word, its origi- 
nal sense abrogated apparently for good, has 
come to mean something that almost defies 
definition and analysis but is assuredly remote 
from exact scholarship. A trend, perhaps, rather 
than a philosophy? “Tradition’ is another term 
that has shifted its implications. The develop- 
ment of a tradition used to be a process ° 
so gradual as to suggest the building up of a 
coral-reef; but acceleration has set in with a 
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vengeance when we are invited to consider 
the ‘tradition’ of a thinker so near us in time 
as D. H. Lawrence. 

If any member of a quiz-team were to be 
asked, ‘Where exactly was Virginia Woolf’s 
London?’ he would probably reply, ‘Blooms- 
bury’: but he would be wrong. Dorothy Brew- 
ster ranges Mrs. Woolf with Samuel Johnson 
and Charles Lamb as one of the great lovers of 
the city which she knew so well—the city which, 
both in her life and in her art, enfolded, but 
was not enfolded by, the grey terrain brooded 
over by the British Museum. We are conducted 
on an agreeable tour of the various Londons 
mirrored in the essays and novels, and, like all 
good guides, Mrs. Brewster leaves her flock 
quite ready to set off unguided along the same 
track. 

‘Survival-potential’, as it is fashionable to 
call it, is a hazardous subject for prophecy; but 
the fine yet tough spun-glass prose of Charles 
Morgan, and the quiet yet perfectly oriented 
movements of his mind, do not promise an easy 
prey to moth, rust, or the proverbial poppy. 
The English Association looks back with pride 
on his presidency and with pleasure at his presi- 
dential address. And there are still some of us 
who like to remember that it was Mr. George 
Cookson, the first Editor of English, who, when 
teaching at Dartmouth, incidentally taught the 
future author of Sparkenbroke and The Fountain 
to feed happily on ‘the dainties that are bred 
in a book’. Henry Charles Duffin has written a 
study of Morgan’s novels and plays which—to 
adopt an appropriately maritime set of meta- 
phors—many readers will find helpful as a 
chart, as a sextant and as a plumb-line. 

In Love for a King Andrew Graham seeks to 
evoke ‘the mystique of royalty’. He takes us to 
a sort of Ruritanian fairyland, remote from the 
world of everyday mankind but not from the 
Court Circular, and shows us the death of an 
old king, followed by the accession ofa new one. 
Fable? Allegory? Madrchen? It is difficult to 
determine which. The new king, we are told, 
‘felt strangely tired’ after a touch from his hand 
had brought sudden easement to a squirming 
baby in a peasant woman’s arms. Earlier ex- 
ponents of this particular mystique had to be 
made of sterner stuff. 

A small but exceptionally interesting group 
of pamphlets remains to be noticed. Once again 
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pride of place must go to a publication of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. Craig R. Thomp- 
son’s Universities in Tudor England concentrates 
(as needs it must) upon our two most ancient 
seats of learning; and within the comparatively 
narrow span of 31 pages it brings together most 
of the essential facts concerning the organiza- 
tion, work, and activities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge during this period of lusty intellectual 
life. No student or historian possessing this lucid 
survey should henceforth be forgiven if he be- 
comes bogged down in academic errors. Among 
the admirably chosen illustrations is a por- 
trait of Sir Thomas Bodley, of whom James I 
and VI so pleasantly said that he ought rather 
to be called Sir Thomas Godley in honour of 
his great foundation at Oxford. 

The latest Professor of English Language 
and Literature at Birmingham University, Dr. 
T. J. B. Spencer, chose as the subject of his 
inaugural lecture two sharply contrasted and 
yet in some respects not irreconcilable icono- 
clasts, Edward Gibbon and Charles Darwin. 
If they languish now among the great unread, 
his students at least ought to rescue them from 
their dusty shelf. We are reminded that Mr. 
Thomas Bowdler kindly did for Gibbon what 
he had already done for Shakespeare. If he had 
lived long enough to read the Origin of Species 
would he have performed the same office for 
Darwin? It seems doubtful. 

It is surely a happy and a hopeful portent 
that the President of the Royal Society and the 
President of the Classical Association should in 
1959 be one and the same person; and though 
in his Presidential Address Professor Sir Cyril 
Hinshelwood may have ruffled a classical feather 
or two with one hand, he skilfully stroked them 
down with the other. The Address was con- 
cerned mainly with the problem of language, 
and with the curse of Babel lying so heavily 
upon a learned world of which one half ‘can 
hardly spend its time translating what the 
other half has written’. He makes a spirited 
plea for Latin as a scientific lingua franca, and, 
without entertaining any illusive hopes, argues 
that ‘it is at any rate worth considering in a 
practical spirit’, He points out that ‘clean, 
clear, simple, elegant Latin’ can be mastered 
without undue difficulty, and reminds us that 
Newton wrote it. It may be hard to find an 
artificial alternative that would satisfy every- 
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one; but here is a quest on which the Classics 

and the Sciences might well go forth together. 
Kathleen Tillotson’s Inaugural Lecture as 

Hildred Carlile Professor of English in the 

University of London is every whit as good as 

everyone familiar with her work would expect 

it to be. She has taken as her theme The Tale 

and the Teller and concentrates on the loss 

suffered by modern fiction through the absence 

of a narrator. There is now ‘no one who stands 

outside the story and says “I”’’. In narrative 

illusion, she says firmly, ‘the teller has a right- 

ful place’. One of her most convincing examples 

is Miss Austen, who, while seeming to stand 

aloof, takes up the role of Chorus with ad- 

mirable effect at the appropriate moment; but 

Chaucer and Thac<eray ‘visibly hover in irony 

and compassion’ over their characters. 

D. M. S. 

Books noticed above: 

In Search of Swift, by Dents Jounston. Macmillan. 

Me. Spectator’s London, edited by Joun H. Suruer- 
LAND. Harrap (D. C. Heath). ros. (paper). 

Dr. Burney’s Musical Tours in Europe, edited by Percy 
A. Scuozes. In 2 volumes. Oxford. £5. 55. 

A Doctor’s Life of John Keats, by WALTER A. WELLS, 
M.D. Vantage Press, New York. $3.95. 

The Art of Rudyard Kipling, by J. M. S. Tompxis. 
Methuen. 255. 

What is Wisdom?, by Cyrit Upton. Linden Press. 
16s. 

Three Traditions of Moral Thought, by DoroTHEA 
Kroox. Cambridge. 30s. 

Virginia Woolf’s London, by Dorotuy 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. 

The Novels and Plays of Charles Morgan, by 
Henry Cuarres Durrin. Bowes. 215. 

Love for a King, by ANDREW GRAHAM. Bles. gs. 6d. 


Universities in Tudor England, by Crate R. THompson. 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington. 

From Gibbon to Darwin, by T. J. B. Spencer. 2s. 6d. 
(paper). 

Classics among the Intellectual Disciplines, by Sim Cyru. 
HinsHELWoop. Murray. 15. 6d. (paper). 

The Tale and the Teller, by KATHLEEN TILLOTSON. 
Hart-Davis. 35. 6d. (paper). 


Other new books received: 


Faulkner in the University: Class Conferences at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia 1957-8, edited by Freperick L. 
Gwynn and Josepn L. Biorner. Virginia U.P. 


$6. 

Krapp’s Last Tape, and Embers, by Samuet Beckett. 
Faber. 4s. 6d. (paper). 

Practice in Spoken English, by Nevitte Happock. 
Cambridge. 15. 6d. (paper). 

Proceedings of the British Academy, compiled by H. L. 
Map te. Author and Subject Indexes to Vols. 
I-XLIII (1901-57). Natal U.P.: Pietermaritz- 
burg. 

Regularized English: An Investigation into the English 
Spelling Reform Problem with a New, Detailed Plan 
Sor a Possible Solution, by AxeLt Wyx. Stockholm 
Studies in English VII. Almqvist & Wiksell, 
Stockholm. 335. 6d. plus postage (paper). 

Runes, by R. W. V. Exrtiorr. Manchester U.P. 30s. 

The Quiet Rebel: William Dean Howells as Social Com- 
mentator, by Rosert L. Houcu. Nebraska U.P. 
$4.00. 

William Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon Buonaparte: Its 
Sources and Characteristics, by Ropert E, Rosinson. 
Librairie E. Droz, Geneva. 11 Sw. fr. (paper). 

Writers and Their Work: No. 113: George Berkeley, by 
T. E. Jessop. No. 114: Walter Pater, by Ian 
Fretcuer. No. 115: C. P. Snow, by Wrmtiam 
Cooper. Longmans (for the British Council and 
the N.B.L.). 2s. 6d. each (paper). 

Your Secondary Modern Schools, by J. Vincent Cuap- 
MAN. College of Preceptors. 125. 6d. 
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of his influence on Dylan Thomas in this particular 


To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 


I have been enjoying your essay on Traherne in 
the Autumn issue of English. Do you think Dylan 
Thomas’s Fern Hill derives from Traherne, with its 
references to Adam, Eden, innocence, wonder and 
glory? There must have been Welsh blood in Tra- 
herne’s veins? [Traherne was born on the borders 
of Wales, the son of a Hereford shoemaker. Ed.] I 
don’t think I’ve so far seen the possibility mentioned 


Yours faithfully, 


Rosin ATTHILL 
St. Wulstan’s, Chilcompton, Bath 
To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 
It does seem to me that if the teaching of English 
is not greatly improved and if it does not go on to 
the dynamic offensive, English is going to lose more 
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and more its influence and place in this increasingly 
scientific and technological age. At all levels there 
should be a much greater emphasis upon thecreative, 
imaginative and practical and less upon the pedan- 
tic, historical and critical. 

One way of tackling and improving the present 
chaotic and uncoordinated state of English teach- 
ing might be to set up a national Institute of English 
(on the lines, perhaps, of the fine one in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois). Where better than in our Uni- 
versity of Oxford? This institute would link together 
the various English associations, issue regular book 
lists and bulletins, act as a clearing house for ideas 
and studies, arrange and perhaps conduct courses 


and eventually weld English teachers and scholars 
together into the most influential and powerful edu- 
cational force for good in the country. 

Might I express much appreciation of the poems 
you select for English—they always are anchored to 
nature (in a real as in a Shakespearian sense) by 
concrete imagery. I used Hilary Glyn’s poem The 
Seventh Day (English, Summer 1957) for a Sixth Form 
Examination question and found it evoked quite an 
interesting response. Yours faithfully, 

Micuaet A, RircHie 
M.A. (Oxon.), Dip. Econ. (Oxon.) 
(Principal, The Individual Postal Tuition Service) 
‘White House’, Fawdon, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 3 


Reprints, New Editions, and Recent 


Periodicals 


Tue second reprint published by the Yorkshire Dia- 
lect Society is George Meriton’s A Yorkshire Dialogue, 
first printed in 1683. One of the earliest specimens of 
modern English dialect verse, it has been edited 
with an introduction and glossary by A. C. Cawley, 
Senior Lecturer in English Language and Literature 
at the University of Leeds. 

A recent addition to the ‘Revels Plays’, under the 
general editorship of Clifford Leech, is Kyd’s The 
Spanish Tragedy, edited by Philip Edwards (Methuen, 
18s.). This Senecan revenge tragedy was one of the 
most influential and popular of its day (the editor 
refers, in a footnote to his introduction, to Prynne’s 
anecdote of the unregenerate old woman who, on 
her death-bed, kept crying out ‘Hieronimo, Hiero- 
nimo, O let me see Hieronimo acted!’). This is the 
first major edition of the play for over fifty years, 
and is fully annotated with notes, appendices, ad- 
ditional passages from the 1602 edition, and a long 
and excellent critical introduction. 

At the time of going to press The Tempest (Cam- 
bridge, 5s.) was the latest addition to the ‘Cambridge 
Pocket Shakespeare’, under the general editorship 
of John Dover Wilson. The text and glossary are 
those of “The New Shakespeare’. 

Like that of Pepys, Evelyn’s diary—first published 
in 1818—is one of our best sources for a vivid and 
detailed picture of the social life of his day. The 
text of the new one-volume edition of The Diary 
of Fohn Evelyn, edited by E. S. de Beer (Oxford Stan- 
dard Authors, 30s.) is that of the same editor’s six- 
volume edition published in the Oxford English 
Texts in 1955. It contains the whole of the prin- 
cipal manuscript of the Diary, together with some 


extracts from the author’s later revision of it which 
he called De Vita Propria. The chief omissions are of 
Evelyn’s detailed reports of sermons he had heard, 
although his comments on them are retained. 

In The Starlit Dome: Studies in the Poetry of Vision, 
Professor G. Wilson Knight employs his individual 
interpretative method to trace the pattern of cer- 
tain recurring symbols in the work of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. The symbolism of 
Kubla Khan is used to clarify not only the work of 
its author, but that of his other Romantic contem- 
poraries. The book has been out of print for some 
years, and is now reissued by Methuen in a new 
edition (25s.), which contains an introduction by 
the author’s brother, W. F. Jackson Knight, and an 
appendix on ‘Spiritualism and Poetry’. 

George Borrow’s The Bible in Spain has now ap- 
peared in the ‘Macdonald Illustrated Classics’, 
edited with an introduction and notes by Peter 
Quennell (Macdonald, 12s. 6d.). The attractive 
production, with large, clear type and many ex- 
cellent plates, makes this an ideal gift series. 

American Critical Essays: Twentieth Century, selected 
with an introduction by Harold Beaver (Oxford, 
75s.), follows an earlier World’s Classics selection of 
American essays by writers like Poe, Emerson, and 
Whitman. The present volume represents many 
critics with reputations well established on both sides 
of the Atlantic—among them Ezra Pound, I. A. 
Richards, Edmund Wilson, F. O. Matthiessen, 
Lionel Trilling, R. P. Blackmur, and Cleanth Brooks. 
The essay subjects are mainly American—on the 
work of Henry James (this by Auden) and Emily — 
Dickinson, of Faulkner and Dreiser, Thomas Wolfe 
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and Hemingway—but some are more general, as 
‘The Man of Letters in the Modern World’, ‘What 
does Poetry Communicate ?’, and ‘Tradition and the 
Individual Talent’. This excellently comprehensive 
selection forms a companion and complement to 
English Critical Essays: Twentieth Century, published 
in this series in 1958. 

Two recent additions to the Penguin Classics are 
the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, translated with an 
introduction by L. W. Tancock (2s. 6d.), and The 
Little Flowers of St. Francis, with Five Considerations on 
the Sacred Stigmata, translated with an introduction 
by Leo Sherley-Price (3s. 6d.). A welcome new- 
comer to ‘Penguin Poets’ is a third selection of enter- 
taining verse by J. M. Cohen, which contains a good 
deal of hitherto unpublished work. Yet More Comic 
and Curious Verse is published at 55., and is quite as 
diverting as its predecessors. Three new Penguin 
fiction titles are William Sansom’s portrait of a 
barber’s obsession, The Body (2s. 6d.), and Frangois 
Mauriac’s celebrated Thérése, in the translation by 
Gerard Hopkins, and L. P. Hartley’s A Perfect 
Woman (35. 6d. each). Two best-sellers of many years’ 
standing which now appear as Penguins are H. V. 
Morton’s leisurely, discursive Jn Search of England 
(3s. 6d.), the first of a famous series; and the book 
of historical howlers which has never been surpassed 
for comic absurdity, Sellar and Yeatman’s 1066 and 
All That (2s. 6d.). New Pelicans of interest to all 


students of literature include A Short History of Italian 


For the Classroom 


Selected books recently received: 
Drama 

May We Recommend: Six Radio Plays, adapted by IAN 
Baut and Marion MacWiu1aM. Books 3 and 4. 
Longmans. 3s. 3d. each (limp cloth). 

The Christmas Drama Book, edited by IRENE Gass. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Twelfth Night, by W1LL1AM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
J. H. Heinemann. 55. 


Poetry 
On Wings of Verse, Book 4: Happy Landing, compiled 
by W. G. Humpnreys, J. P. Parry, and J. S. 
Gooba t. Blackie. 6s. 6d. 
The Winchester Book of Werse, edited by H. D. P. 
Leg. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


Prose 


Aesop's Fables, by M. C. Borer. Heritage Story 
Books. Longmans. 2s. (paper). 

Aspects of Science Fiction, edited by G. D. Donerry. 
Murray. 55. 6d. 

Great Exploits of the Second World War, by G. F. 
Lams. Harrap. 6s. 6d. “ 


Literature (3s. 6d.), a narrative survey by J. H. 
Whitfield extending from Dante to Pirandello; and 
Home at Grasmere (5s.) in which Colette Clark has 
made out of Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals and a 
selection from her brother’s poems a continuous nar- 
rative of their life together. 

Throughout 1959 English Studies, a journal of 
English letters and Philology edited py Dr. R. W. 
Zandvoort of Groningen, Holland, and published 
every other month, has been marking the fortieth 
anniversary of its foundation with the publication 
of six enlarged numbers, each consisting of contri- 
butions from one of the countries represented on the 
Board of Editors. A Dutch number was published 
in February, a Norwegian in April, a Belgian in June, 
a Swiss in August, a Swedish in October, and in De- 
cember a Danish number. The publishers are Messrs. 
Swets & Zeitlinger, of Keizersgracht 471, Amsterdam. 

Other periodicals received since our last issue in- 
clude Dock Leaves, Vol. 8, No. 22, and—under its 
new name of The Anglo-Welsh Review—Vol. 9, Nos. 
23 and 24, and Vol. 10, No. 25. This journal of 
literature, criticism, and the visual arts in Wales 
is edited by Raymond Garlick and published twice 
yearly by the Dock Leaves Press at 3s. 6d. 

We have also received the Summer and Autumn 
1959 issues of Modern Fiction Studies (the latter a 
Stephen Crane special number) and Etudes Anglaises 
for July-September 1959. 


Modern English Readers, Books 1, 2 and 3, edited by 
A. C. Giiiespre. Harrap. 5s. 6d. each. 

Progressive Prose Study, edited by FRANK Mossy. 
Book 1: 45. 6d. Book 2: 55. Blackie. 

Ready Readers, 3rd Series: Storm, Fire in the Forest, 
Haunted Island, The Secret of the Apples, by Peter 
Emmens. Longmans. 2s. each (paper). 

The Vicar of Wakefeld, by O.tver 
Edited by F. W. Rostnson. Blackie. 6s. 6d. 

Teaching of English 

English with a Purpose, Book 4, by Roy PATERSON. 
Nelson. 55. 

General English for Technical Students, by E. F. Canv- 
un. (A Course for the Final Year of Secondary 
Technical and Modern Schools). Second, revised 
edition. U.L.P. 6s. 6d. 

Principles of Précis, by M. H. Reay and D. M. Sxews. 
U.L.P. 55. (limp cloth) and 6s. (cloth boards). 
The Way to English, by A. M. Ross. New edition. 
Book 2: 3s. gd. Book 3: 45. Book 4: 45. 6d. Long- 

mans. 

You and Your World, Book 3, by C. M. Bennett. 
Longmans. 6s. 6d. (limp cloth). 
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A James Foyce Miscellany. Edited by Marvin 
Macatener. W. S. Hall (S. Illinois U.P.). gos. 
A Reader’s Guide to W. B. Yeats. By Joun UNTERECKER. 

Thames & Hudson. 21s. 

Alexander Pope: The Poetry of Allusion. By R. A. 
Brower. Oxford. 355. 

American Critical Essays: Twentieth Century. Edited by 
Harorp Beaver. World’s Classics. Oxford. 7s. 
Arthurian Literature in the Middle Ages. Edited by RocER 

SHERMAN Loomis. Oxford. £3. 35. 

Byron: Selected Verse and Prose Works, including letters 
and extracts from journals and diaries. Edited by 
PeTerR QuENNELL, Collins. 8s. 

Coleridge : Critic of Society. By Joun Cotmer. Oxford. 


os. 

Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by 
Lesuie Griaos. Vol. III: 1807-14. Vol. IV: 
1815-19. Oxford. £5. 55. the two. 

Coming into Their Own. By Marjorie L. Hourp and 
Gertrupve Cooprr. An Anthology of Poems 
by Children. Heinemann. 21s. 

Daniel Defoe. By J. R. Moore. Cambridge (Chicago 
U.P.). 56s. 6d. 

Directions to Servants, and Miscellaneous Pieces, 1733- 
42. By Jonatuan Swirr. Edited by Herpert 
Davis. Blackwell (for the Shakespeare Head P.). 


305. 

Divine Poetry and Drama in Sixteenth-Century Eng- 
land. By B. Cambridge (Cali- 
fornia U.P.). 355. 

Elizabethan and Jacobean Studies: Presented to F. P. 
Wilson in Honour of his 7oth Birthday. Edited by 
Hersert Davis and Hecen Garpner. Oxford. 
425. 

English Literature in the Early Eighteenth Century, 
1700-40. By Bonamy Dosrée. Oxford History of 
English Literature, Vol. VII. Oxford. 42s. 

In Search of Swift. By Dents Jounston. Macmillan. 
36s. 

James Joyce. By Ricuarp Oxford. £3. 35. 

Macaulay. By Marx Tuomson. Routledge (for the 
Historical Association). 2s. 6d. (paper). 

Marcel Proust. By Grorce D. Painter. Vol. I. 
Chatto. gos. 

Marcel Proust. By Ricuarp H. Barker. Faber. 36s. 

Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan England. By Louts 
B. Wricut. Methuen. 70s. 

Molitre: The Comic Mask. By D. B. WynpHam 
Lewss. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 255. 

Movement and Vision in George Eliot’s Novels. By Reva 
Stump. Washington U.P. $4.50. 

Novelists on the Novel. By Miriam Rout- 
ledge. 3os. 

Oxberry’s 1822 Edition of King Richard III. Edited by 


Atan S. Downer. Annotations from Edmund 
Kean’s own prompt-book. Society for Theatre 
Research. 

Oxford and Cambridge in Transition, 1558-1642. By 
Mark Curtis. Oxford 42s. 

Richard Steele’s Periodical Journalism, 1714-16. Edited 
by Rag Biancnarp. Oxford. 42s. 

Shakespeare’s Festive Comedy. By C. L. Barser. Ox- 
ford (Princeton U.P.). 40s. 

Stendhal: Notes on a Novelist. By Ropert M. Apams. 
Merlin Press. 215. 

Studies in the English Renaissance Drama. Edited by 
J. W. Bennett, O. and V. HAtt, Jr. 
Peter Owen and Vision Press, 42s. 

The Civil Wars. By Samuet Daniet. Edited by 
Laurence Micuet, Oxford (Yale U.P.). £4. 
The Concept of Language. By N. L. Wirson. Oxford 

(Toronto U.P.). 

The Diaries of John Ruskin, Vol. 111: 1874-89. Edited 
by Joan Evans and J. H. Wurrenouse. Oxford. 
705. 

The Elizabethan Private Theatres: Facts and Problems. 
By A. Armstrone. Society for Theatre 
Research. 

The Era of Goethe. Essays by various contributors pre- 
sented to James Boyd. Blackwell. 42s. 

The First Modern Comedies. By NoRMAN N. HoLianp. 
Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 455. 

The History and Origin of Language. By A. S. DiaMonp. 
Methuen. 

The Latin Love Elegy. By Georc Luck. Methuen. 
22s. 6d. 

The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren. By lona and 
Peter Opie. Oxford. 355. 

The Maturity of Dickens. By Monroe Encew. Oxford 
(Harvard U.P.). 25s. 

The Moral Basis of Fielding’s Art. By Martin C. 
Batrestin. Wesleyan U.P.: Middletown, Conn. 
$4.50. 

The Novels of George Eliot. By Jerome THALE. Ox- 
ford (Columbia U.P.). gos. 

The Poacher from Stratford. By Frank W. Waps- 
wortH. Cambridge (California U.P.). 345. 

The Question of Hamlet. By Harry Levin. Oxford. 
18s. 

The Sermons of John Donne, Vol. IV. Edited by G. R. 
Potrer and Evetyn M. Smpson. Cambridge 
(California U.P.). 56s. 6d. 

The Spanish Tragedy. By Tuomas Kyp. Edited by 
Putte Epwarps. Revels Plays No. 2. Methuen. 
ais. 

The Spell of Words. By Joun and Joan Levrrt. Dar- 
wen Finlayson. 155. 

The Teaching of English. Edited by RANDOLPH QuiRK 


Selected List of Recent Books 


and A. H. Smrru. University lectures. Secker & 
Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

The Theory of the Novel in England, 1850-1870. By 
Ricwarp Routledge. 32s. 
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Virginia Woolf’s London. By DorotHy BREWSTER. 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. 

Wisdom of the West. By Bertranp Russet. Edited 
by Paut Foutxes. Macdonald. £3. 3s. 


Association Notes 
AUTUMN LECTURES 


A LECTURE was given on Saturday, 26 September, 
by Sir Francis Meynell, entitled ‘Francis Thomp- 
son: Resounding Ghost’. The chair was taken by 
Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton. 

The title of the lecture Sir Francis explained by 
describing Thompson (whom he had known all 
through his boyhood) as wraith-like, and his poetry 
as resounding; his odes were thunderous. There had 
been a certain misting of his light, due partly to 
the fact that his meaning was plain but his words 
too often tortuous, difficult and remote, whereas 
today the fashion was for tortuous meaning and 
plain words. Another reason was the tyranny of the 
anthologies, which usually included only ‘The Hound 
of Heaven’. His more simply expressed poems were 
worked over and over; his more grandiloquent were 
more easily come by. Sir Francis did not claim to be 
a critic, and therefore preferred to speak of Thomp- 
son’s life rather than his literary work. He remem- 
bered Thompson with the tolerant-critical memory 
of a boy who took his poetry on trust, and with it 
the untied boot-laces, the overcoat never taken off, 
the collar much too big—or rather the neck so much 
too thin; but also a delightful companionship in the 
stop-press cricket scores. Thompson was the son of 
a Lancashire doctor. He was miserable at school, 
where he failed as a candidate for the priesthood. 
He failed as a medical student, also, because he 
neglected his studies to read poetry, and sold his 
books and instruments to buy laudanum. He ran 
away to London but continued to fail at all the odd 
jobs he tried, having usually nothing in his pocket 
but a Blake, an Aeschylus, and the seven shillings 
a week his father sent him. He was judged to be too 
ragged to be admitted to the public libraries. One 
day he left a manuscript at the office of Merry 
England, the editor of which was the lecturer’s father, 
Wilfrid Meynell; and this led to the friendship be- 
tween them which lasted until Thompson’s death— 
the only friendship Thompson had previously known 
being that of the street girl who had taken care of 
him. For nineteen years he was nursed, humoured, 

» sometimes scolded—an extra and diffi- 
cult child in the Meynell family. But the tubercu- 


losis which had always threatened him struck at 
him again, and again he sought relief in laudanum. 
For the last fifteen years of his life he was almost 
silent as a poet. When he died on 13 November 
1907, Wilfrid Meynell wept for him, and for the 
rest of his life could never feel drawn close to anyone 
unless he was ‘a sufficient Thompsonian’. He put 
on Thompson’s tombstone a line from a poem which 
Thompson had written for his godson, the lecturer: 
“Look for me in the nurseries of Heaven.’ 


A lecture was given on Saturday, 24 October, by 
Dr. Beatrice White, entitled ‘Medieval Laughter’, 
with Mr. S. Gorley Putt in the chair. 

Dr. White said the Anglo-Saxons were apparently, 
as far as we can judge from their literature, a prac- 
tical, splenetic race not addicted to spontaneous 
mirth. A lighter mood came from France after the 
Norman Conquest. Mirth could be violent and un- 
restrained and cruel in the Middle Ages, but it was 
completely pervasive and, in spite of ecclesiastical 
stricture, invaded the churches to appear in illumi- 
nations to service books, in exempla in sermons, and 
in sculpture on corbels and misericords and roof- 
bosses. Latin writers are the best quarry for wit, 
the reasoned laugh. The vernacular farces, fabliaux, 
parodies, and satires provoked a more primitive 
laughter. Recorded laughs show the same reactions 
to a comic stimulus that persist today. Most medieval 
jokes have as their basis either solatia or stultitia, and 
occasionally expand to poke fun at the peculiar 
characteristics of communities or nations. Poggio’s 
Facetiae (pr. 1470) provides a rich store for all these 
types of jest, ubiquitous and current in any age. 
The range of laughter in the Middle Ages was 
illimitable and its expression abundant and virile, 
a natural outcome of its essential function as a 
proprium of mankind. 


A lecture was given on Saturday, 28 November, on 
‘Burns and the Rustic Inmates of the Hamlet’ by 
Professor James Kinsley. Dr. William Armstrong was 
in the chair. 

Burns, said Professor Kinsley, saw himself as a 
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poet of the Ayrshire countryside, writing for his 
own people about the life he shared with them. In 
much of his poetry he reflected their manners with 
sympathy, humour, and satire. Augustan England 
(and Augustan Edinburgh) regarded the life and 
emotions of the country folk with indifference or 
with humorous condescension. Wordsworth was the 
first English poet of country life to see ‘into the depth 
of human souls’, and in his spectacles there was a 
heavy tint of rose. The Scottish vernacular poets 
came nearer to the heart of country life than their 
English contemporaries. Fergusson’s Farmer’s Ingle 
(1773) was as nearly written from the inside as a 
townsman’s rural poetry could be; and his influence 
on Burns was considerable at first, e.g. in the Cottar’s 
Saturday Night written now in English and now in a 
modified Scots, describing the sober and virtuous 
aspect of Scottish rural life. But Burns found a more 
congenial form and style for manners painting in a 
much older tradition, of poems from the Middle 
Ages describing ‘peasants’ brawls’ or peasant festivi- 
ties. The main British examples of these were in 
Lowland Scots, including two poems ascribed to 
King James I—Chrystis Kirk on the Green and Peblis 
to the Play, and Burns was familiar with these two. 
His Kilmarnock Poems contained two substantial 
pieces of manners painting in the vernacular: Hallow- 
een and The Holy Fair. In the former his antiquarian 
intention overloaded and kept him too far outside 
the atmosphere and action; in The Holy Fair there 
was no such didactic purpose, and this was there- 
fore his main contribution to the traditions of the 
peasant poem. He had ample material for a poetic 
‘brawl’ in the Ayrshire fairs of his day; but the 
richest model of all was at his own door, in the holy 
fair. This was an annual celebration of Holy Com- 
munion usually held in the open air, and drawing 
great concourses of the devout and the impious from 
parishes around. The essence of Burns’s comic style 
was contrast, and The Holy Fair was built on the 
fundamental irony of worship, drink, and sexual 
love set in juxtaposition. This irony, brilliantly sus- 
tained throughout the poem, gave it a richness and 
significance quite new in eighteenth-century man- 
ners poetry, and here the long tradition of the peasant 
brawl reached a new level of complexity, satiric 
art, and social commentary together. 


At the Conference of Educational Associations 
held at the College of Preceptors a lecture on behalf 
of the English Association was given on Monday, 
4 January, by Dr. Hugh Sykes Davies on ‘The 
Teaching of Modern English in Schools and Uni- 
versities’. The chair was taken by Dr. R. E. Witt, 
Headmaster of Tottenham Grammar School. 

The substance of this lecture will appear in article 
form in the Summer number of English. 


Association Notes 


At an extraordinary meeting held on Friday, 15 
January, in Film House, Edinburgh, members of 
the Edinburgh branch of the English Association 
expressed in a presentation to their secretary, Mr. 
Robert Cromarty, M.A., F.E.L.S., now retiring from 
office, their warm personal regard and deep ap- 
preciation of his devoted service over the long period 
of thirty-one years. The chairman was Professor 
John Butt, of the Chair of Rhetoric and English 
Literature at Edinburgh University, and the pre- 
sentation was made by his predecessor in office, 
Professor W. L. Renwick. 

Professor Renwick, in paying tribute to the out- 
standing contribution made by Mr. Cromarty to the 
work of the English Association over so many years, 
said that the greatest proof of his capability and abid- 
ing enthusiasm lay in the fact that, of the six Scottish 
centres which once existed, Edinburgh alone had 
survived the difficulties of the war and post-war 
years, and continued to meet regularly. 

In his reply Mr. Cromarty recalled the varying 
personalities of famous writers—among them Mase- 
field, Galsworthy, De la Mare, Edwin Muir, and 
Mr. T. S. Eliot—who had addressed the branch 
during his term of office. He liked to remember that 
the Edinburgh branch had never narrowed into 
being solely a teachers’ society, but had always main- 
tained close contact with the University, as well as 
including among its members and speakers dis- 
tinguished representatives of the law and the realms 
of publishing and bookselling. It had thus taken a 
worthy place in the cultural life of Edinburgh. 

All his friends in the Association are glad to know 
that though the Secretaryship now passes to Mr. 
Charles King, Mr. Cromarty as Vice-President will 
continue to take an active interest in the branch. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. C. H. 
Wilkinson, formerly Vice-Provost and Librarian of 
Worcester College, Oxford, since his letter was re- 
ceived which appears on page 3 of this issue. Mr. 
Wilkinson was a life member of the Association and 
collected Essays and Studies, vol. xxx. 


The following publications are still available and 
will be found very useful to teachers of English: 
English Literature in Schools. A list of authors and 

works for successive stages of study (Pamphlet No. 

21. Oxford University Press 5s.: Members’ rate, 

as. 6d.). 

The Teaching of English in Schools. A Symposium. 

(Macmillan, 12s.). 


The Secretary renews her thanks for publications 
received, and again requests the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W.7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 
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Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 34- xxxii, English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays 
40, 42, 43, 45» 47-51, 53 57, and the Presidential _and Studies (New Series) 1951-4, 1957, and 1958. 
Address for 1943. The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, ii, iv—ix, 

English, Nos. 1, Fa 25, 29-32, 34, 35- and xix—xxvi. 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii- 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1960 Summer number of English should be addressed to 
the Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at Flat 1, Brockmere, Wray Park Road, Reigate, Surrey, and 
contributions should reach her not later than Friday, 15 April 1960. Contributors should state if they 
are members of the Association. It is not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon 


The Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon will be held 
on Saturday, 2 July, at CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1, 
when the Presidential Address ‘Oratory and Literature’ will be given in the morning by 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, P.C., D.D. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST Recent Publications 


BOOKSHOP 


S ENGLISH HISTORIANS 
FOYLE Compiled by Mr. Bertram Newman for the 


C ‘ English Association. Published by the Oxford 
= University Press at 18s.; School Edition 135. 6¢. 
“Not only does this book enshrine fine prose, 
Pi place an it has the grace of tactful editing and—a rare 
are so helpful. Above all, it is quality in anthologies—it has no dull spans.’ 
such a bookish bookshop. 
“Only a catalogue of names and passages could 
—A Customer's Letter adequately suggest the rich scope and fine editing 
FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU of a work which deserves on every count the 
TICKETS FOR ROAD, RAIL, SEA, AIR TRAVEL warmest commendation.’ Birmingham Post. 
HOLIDAY TOURS AND CRUISES 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD ENGLISH SHORT STORIES 


LONDON W.C.2 OF. 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 2nd Series. Compiled by Mr. Dan Davin for 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road the English Association. Published by the 
Branches: Cape Town, Belfast Oxford University Press at 125. 6¢.; School 
Edition 75. 6d. 
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The English Association 


(FOUNDED 1906) 


President 1959/60 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, p.c., p.v. 


The object of the English Association is to promote the knowledge and appreciation of the 
English language and of English literature, and to uphold the standards of English writing and 
speech. 

The Association pursues this object by affording opportunities for intercourse and co-operation 
amongst all those interested in English language and literature; by furthering the due recognition 
of English as an essential element in education; by discussing methods of teaching English and 
encouraging and facilitating advanced study in English language and literature; by holding con- 
ferences, lectures, and other meetings to further the object of the Association; by publishing a 
journal, books, papers, and leaflets to promote the study of English; by forming local branches to 
carry out the object of the Association; by establishing relations with kindred bodies and co- 
operating with such bodies in furtherance of the object of the Association; by enrolling members 
and collecting subscriptions from members and donations from any person interested in the 
object of the Association; and by engaging in any other activity which shall be conducive to the 
object of the Association. 


Officers 
Chairman of Committee: Mr. D. M. LOW, F.R.S.L. 
Hon, Treasurer: Dr. WILLIAM A, ARMSTRONG 
Editor of ENGLISH: Mis MARGARET WILLY 
Associate Editor of ENGLISH: Mr. GUY BOAS, F.R.S.L. 
Organizing Officer: Mr. E. WYNNE HICKIE 
Secretary; Mrs. E. M. FIELDING 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription paid at any 
time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine ENGLISH (three issues) 
and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, New Series, 
and The Year's Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. MEMBERS WHO DO 
NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY 
A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR 
£6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies and The 
Year's Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the Branch. 

CORPORATE membership (£1. 15. or £2. 25.) is open to Colleges, Schools, and Libraries, 
and additional publications can be purchased at the reduced rate. _ 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 who are 
interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special enrolment form should 
be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ) 
ASSOCIATION 


President - LORD JAMES OF RUSHOLME 
Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, M.B.E. 
Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or other organizations 
interested in school libraries, offers the following advantages: 
Information Service and Advice 
‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, editor: 
NORMAN FURLONG; book review editor: NORMAN CULPAN 


(termly journal free to s.L.A. members; 7s. 6d. per issue to 
non-members while stocks are available). 


‘Provides interesting reading and good counsel . . . a valuable 
range of book reviews . . . offers refreshment and help to 
school librarians . . . will also increasingly become their 
meeting ground . . . helping the development of work which 
is now Officially recognized as profoundly important.’ 

THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 

Other Publications at reduced prices 

Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/3/60), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


IN PREPARATION 


THE 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 
1960 


57th Year 


OVER 600 pages of information with full 
lists of Secondary Grammar, Modern and 
Technical Schools (including those opened 
in September 1959), Technical Colleges, 
Teachers’ Training Colleges, Libraries, 
Associations, and much other invaluable 


material, 
By post 35s. 
Order now from 
The Schoo! Government Publishing 
Co. Ltd. 


98 Kingston Road, London, S.W. 19 


THE 
Keats-Shelley 
Memorial Association 
No. X 
LEIGH HUNT CENTENARY NUMBER 

Marianne Hunt: a Letter and Dia 
Edmund Blunden 
Leigh Hunt Louis Landré 
Byron, Leigh Hunt, and the y em 
Doris Langley Moore 
“The Nymphs’ Clarence DeWitt Thorpe 
Leigh Hunt as Dramatic Critic J.C. Trewin 
The Hunt Trials Carl Woodring 
The Bulletin contains works of original 
scholarship on subjects connected with Keats, 
Shelley, Byron, Leigh Hunt and their con- 
temporaries, with illustrations. 
Price 8s, By post 8s. 6d. 
Back numbers available 
Hon. Editor and Publisher: 
DOROTHY HEWLETT 
11 Lion Gate Gardens, Richmond, Surrey 
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You’re well informed 
when you read 
*The Listener’ 


Every Thursday The Listener prints 
information and comment on mat- 
ters both of lasting and current 
interest. It makes its selection from 
the whole wide range of talks broad- 
cast by the BBC in sound and 
television. Its contributors differ 
widely in their range of subjects 
but they are all experts in their 
particular fields. 

In The Listener there is also up-to- 
date information about new books 
and developments in art. And there 
are bridge problems and acrossword 
to intrigue you. You will enjoy 
The Listener. 


SHELLEY 


His Thought and Work 


D. G. KING-HELE 
This book is a new appreciation of 
Shelley’s poetry, for readers who have 
no special knowledge of it. All as- 
pects of his poetry are discussed, and 
the lyrics by which he is best known 
are given equal emphasis with his 
longer poems. Mr. King-Hele, who 
is himself a working scientist, par- 
ticularly stresses Shelley’s keen and 
practical interest in science, and is 
able to reveal new depth and exact- 
ness of meaning in many of Shelley’s 
poems. * 42s. 


Collected Poems of 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE 


With an Introduction by 
JOHN BETJEMEN 
‘At their best, they are moving and 
evocative in a tone of voice which is 
seldom used today ... What remains 
of his poetic work may not, in vol- 
ume, be very large; but it shows a 


‘ lyric intensity and a quickness on the 


draw of which only the former is re- 
vealed in what, by any standard, is an 
important component of twentieth- 
century literature.’ The Times. 25s. 


x 
THE SKYLARK 
and Other Poems 


RALPH HODGSON 


This book is in substance a reprint of 
The Skylark and Other Poems, which 
was privately printed in November 
1958 in an edition of 350 copies. It 
includes six poems which were prin- 
ted for the first time in November 
1958 and all those poems which have 
been published by Ralph Hodgson 
since the publi:ation of Poems — 


MACMILLAN 


? 

A 

A BBC Publication 

Every Thursday 6d. 


Coleridge: Critic of Society 
JOHN COLMER 


‘Mr. Colmer’s clear and intelligent study ... is the most comprehensive account yet pub- 
lished of Coleridge’s political prose—in the Morning Post, the Courier, his own journals The 
Watchman and The Friend, and in various other places.’ 

Richard Hoggart in the NEW STATESMAN 305. net 


Robert Southey: Fournals of 
A Residence in Portugal 1800-1801, and A Visit to France 1838 


Supplemented by Extracts from his Correspondence 
Edited by ADOLFO CABRAL 


Now published for the first time, the journal kept by Southey during his second stay in * 
Portugal gives a revealing account of Portuguese scenery and manners; the unpublished 
journal of his visit to France in 1838 was the last significant piece of prose which he wrote. 
Many of the letters included also appear for the first time. Illustrated 45s. net 


Oxford History of English Literature, Volume VII 


English Literature in the Early Eighteenth Century 1700—1740 


BONAMY DOBREE 
*... as finely perceptive in its criticism as it is solid in its learning. It is also very good 
reading, for Professor Dobrée is lively and often witty in expression. .. . for its general 
balance, penetration and comprehensiveness, and as well for its magnificently thorough bib- 
liographies, it must long remain the standard critical work on its period.’ 
THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 425. net 


American Critical Essays: Twentieth Century 
Selected and with an Introduction by HAROLD BEAVER 


‘At its price, and given the nature of the series, it seems to me to be excellent.... it can be 
fairly said that all major tendencies in the modern American examination of literature have 
been represented.’ Raymond Williams in THE GUARDIAN (The World’s Classics) 7s. net 


Robert Southey and his Age 
The Development of a Conservative Mind 
GEOFFREY CARNALL 


Based on examination of the manuscript and printed material, this is an account of how the 
young rebel, the defiant admirer of Robespierre and Babeuf, became a passionate champion 
of conservative authority. Frontispiece 30s. net 


Oxford English Texts 
Bunyan: The Pilgrim’s Progress 
From this World to That which is to Come ‘ 
Edited by JAMES BLANTON WHAREY 


Second edition revised by ROGER SHARROCK 


The text of this new edition, revised and reset, represents a return to the first edition of 
1678, and, for Bunyan’s after-thoughts and addacional episodes, to the earliest edition in 
which they appear. Illustrated 63s. net 


Oxford University Press 
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‘The Listener’ 


Every Thursday The Listener prints 
information and comment on mat- 
ters both of lasting and current 
interest. It makes its selection from 
the whole wide range of talks broad- 
cast by the BBC in sound and 
television. Its contributors differ 
widely in their range of subjects 
but they are all experts in their 
particular fields. 

In The Listener there is also up-to- 
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are bridge problems and acrossword 
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The Listener. 
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This book is a new appreciation of 
Shelley’s poetry, for readers who have 
no special knowledge of it. All as- 
pects of his poetry are discussed, and 
the lyrics by which he is best known 
are given equal emphasis with his 
longer poems. Mr. King-Hele, who 
is himself a working scientist, par- 
ticularly stresses Shelley’s keen and 
practical interest in science, and is 
able to reveal new depth and exact- 
ness of meaning|in many of Shelley’s 
poems. 42s. 
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SIR JOHN SQUIRE 


With an Introduction by 
JOHN BETJEMEN 


‘At their best, they are moving and 
evocative in a tone of voice which is 
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of his poetic work may not, in vol- 
ume, be very large; but it shows a 
lyric intensity and a quickness on the 
draw of which only the former is re- 
vealed in what, by any standard, is an 
important component of twentieth- 
century literature.” The Times. 25s. 
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This book is in substance a reprint of 
The Skylark and Other Poems, which 
was privately printed in November 
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includes six poems which were prin- 
ted for the first time in November 
1958 and all those poems which have 
been published by Ralph Hodgson 
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Coleridge: Critic of Society 
JOHN COLMER 


‘Mr. Colmer’s clear and intelligent study ... is the most comprehensive account yet pub- 
lished of Coleridge’s political prose—in the Morning Post, the Courter, his own journals The 
Watchman and The Friend, and in various other places.’ 

Richard Hoggart in the NEW STATESMAN 30s. net 


Robert Southey: Fournals of 
A Residence in Portugal 1800-1801, and A Visit to France 1838 


Supplemented by Extracts from his Correspondence 

Edited by ADOLFO CABRAL 
Now published for the first time, the journal kept by Southey during his second stay in ‘ 
Portugal gives a revealing account of Portuguese scenery and manners; the unpublished 
journal of his visit to France in 1838 was the last significant piece of prose which he wrote. 
Many of the letters included also appear for the first time. Illustrated 45s. net 


Oxford History of English Literature, Volume VII 
English Literature in the Early Eighteenth Century 1700—1740 
BONAMY DOBREE 


*... a8 finely perceptive in its criticism as it is solid in its learning. It is also very good 
reading, for Professor Dobrée is lively and often witty in expression. .. . for its general 
balance, penetration and comprehensiveness, and as welt for its magnificently thorough bib- 
liographies, it must long remain the standard critical work on its period.’ 
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American Critical Essays: Twentieth Century 
Selected and with an Introduction by HAROLD BEAVER © 


‘At its price, and given the nature of the series, it seems to me to be excellent... . it can be 
fairly said that all major tendencies in the modern American examination of literature have 
been represented.” Raymond, Williams in THE GUARDIAN (The World’s Classics) 7s. net 


Robert Southey and his Age 
The Development of a Conservative Mind 
GEOFFREY CARNALL 


Based on examination of the manuscript and printed material, this is an account of how the 
young rebel, the defiant admirer of Robespierre and Babeuf, became a passionate champion 
of conservative authority. Frontispiece 30s. net 


Oxford English Texts 


Bunyan: The Pilgrim’s Progress 
From this World to That which ts to Come 
Edited by JAMES BLANTON WHAREY 
Second edition revisgd by ROGER SHARROCK 


The text of this new edition, revised and reset, represents a return to the first edition of 
1678, and, for Bunyan’s after-thoughts and additional episodes, to the earliest edition in 
which they appear. Illustrated 63s. net 


Oxford University Press 


Virginia Woolf’s London 
by DOROTHY BREWSTER 


A literary sightseeing tour of the London of Virginia Woolf the novelist. 
*... enchanting book...’ Sphere. 


*...a clever, sympathetic book which all admirers of our great novelist 
should read and enjoy. They will learn a lot.’ HAROLD NICOLSON in The 
Observer. 15s. 


Gilbert Murray 
An Unfinished Autobiography 


When Gilbert Murray died in 1957 he left behind him an autobiographical 
fragment of astonishing charm; to this have been added contributions 
from many of his famous friends and colleagues, forming a portrait of 
England’s greatest Greek scholar. Illustrated 25s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 


The Heritage of Literature Series 
forthcoming additions to the list 


SECTION A_ Books for extensive reading 

No Picnic on Mount Kenya Felice Benuzzi 4s 6d 
Six Detective Stories Edited by ¥.G.M. Merson 4s 
Quinn of the Fury Showell Styles §s 

The Brassbounder D. W. Bone 4s 6d 

The Long Walk Slavomir Rawicz 4s 6d 


SECTION B Books for extensive study, each fully annotated 
Northanger Abbey Jane Austen Edited by A.C. Ward 436d 
Animal Farm George Orwell Edited by L. Brander 439d 

The Long Sunset Robert Sherriff Edited by Elizabeth Haddon 5s 
Wuthering Heights Emily Bronté Edited by A.C. Ward 6s 

Kipps H.G. Wells Edited by A.C. Ward Probably 6s 

The Mill on the Floss George Eliot Edited by Anthea Bell Probably 8s 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD. 6/7 Clifford Street, London W. 1 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Vivian Ridler, Printer to the University 


